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Would you like to be a member 
of our progressive up-and-com- 
ing sales force? We have open- 
ings in a number of states and 
provinces for the right men 
and women. Opportunities to- 
day and tomorrow are unlim- 
ited. Liberal contracts are 
available for those who can 
qualify. 
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James A. Fulton Is 
Flected as First 
President of L.I.A. 


Old Life Presidents’ 
Body Is Formally 
Converted to New Basis 


James A. Fulton, president of Home 
Life of New York, has been elected 
president of Life Insurance Association 
of America. 

The office of president was created 
under a new constitution adopted by 
the association last month as part of a 
program of expansion of activities. The 


JAMES A. FULTON 


new constitution also changed the name 
of the organization from Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents—under which 
it had functioned since its founding 38 
years ago—to Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. 

The following presidents were elected 
as directors, provision for which also 
is made under the new constitution: 

For a one year term: Asa V Call, 
Pacific Mutual Life; Arthur M. Collens, 
Phoenix Mutual; Lewis W. Douglas, Mu- 
tual Life; T. <A. Phillips, Minnesota 
Mutual; George Willard Smith, New Eng- 
land Mutual. 

For a two year term—Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, Aetna Life; Edwin W. Craig, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Metropolitan Life; Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Equitable Society; E. A. Roberts, Fidelity 
Mutual. 

For a 3 year term: Franklin D’Olier, 
Prudential; George L. Harrison, New 
York Life; A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life; 
Gerard S. Nollen, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
and George Avery White, State Mutual. 

All directors and the president were 
elected to serve until the 1944 annual 
meeting and for their full terms_be- 
ginning on that date. As _ president, 
Mr. Fulton is ex-officio a director mem- 
ber of the committees. He will pre- 
side at meetings of the association and 
of the board. 

Mr. Fulton has long taken an active 
part in affairs of the Life Presidents 
Association. He has been chairman of a 
committee to consider manpower prob- 
lems created by the war as they relate 
to life insurance and to a committee on 
joint activities which has been studying 





Paid-up Insurance 
With No Cash Value 
Used in Group Plan 


What is believed to be an innovation 
in group insurance is the use of paid 
up life without cash value to supplement 
term insurance in the contract of Trav- 
elers that has just gone into effect with 
National-Standard Company of Niles, 
Mich. This feature has been approved 
by the Michigan department. 

Under the group contract each em- 
ploye is entitled to $1,000 of life insur- 
ance coverage on the contributory ba- 
sis and for employes who qualify a por- 
tion of the life insurance is to be con- 
verted into paid up insurance with the 
employer paying the entire cost of that 
feature. 

Those employes who have been with 
National-Standard 10 years or more and 
have attained age 50 will receive $125 
of insurance without cash value and at 
the same time the term portion of their 
coverage is reduced to $875. At age 
55 the paid up insurance increases to 
$250 and the term insurance drops to 
$750. At age 60 the paid up increases 
to $375 and at age 65 to $500. 

The paid up insurance is vested in 


“the employe and he takes it with him 


to his grave. By eliminating any cash 
value it is certain that the employe will 
have the amount of the paid up insur- 
ance at the time of his death. Natur- 
ally the cost is lower than if cash equi- 
ties were contained in the contract. It 
is presumed that the premium paid by 
the employer for the paid up insurance 
will not constitute taxable income to the 
employe. If cash values were included 
such premiums would constitute taxable 
income to the employe. 

A number of group specialists have 
felt for some time that an arrangement 
of this kind might be attractive to em- 
ployers and insurers because there is 
offered a benefit that is more permanent 
than the usual term insurance but it is 
not as expensive and it does not offer 
the complications that are involved in 
providing ordinary life or contracts with 
even a higher investment value under 
the group scheme. 

Under the National-Standard contract 
if the employe becomes entitled to dis- 
ability premium waiver or if the group 
policy is terminated no further conver- 
sion to paid up insurance will be made. 

The National-Standard contract also 
includes accidental death and dismem- 
berment, principal sum, weekly accident 
and sickness benefits, hospital expense 
benefiits and surgical expense benefits. 
The contribution of the employe is 40 
cents per week. 
closer coordination of the work of the 
association and other life insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Although Mr. Fulton was trained in 
the law and is a member of the bar in 
his native Delaware and in Maryland, 
his activities in life insurance cover 
more than a quarter century. He has 
had close contact with agency as well 
as administrative affairs, having served 
as chairman of the Sales Research Bu- 
reau from 1927 to 1929. He entered the 
business as an agent. Later he became 
agency vice-president of Continental 
American Life. It was as superintend- 
ent of agencies that he went with Home 
Life in 1927. In 1928 he was made 
agency vice-president and the following 
year became a director. He has been 
president since 1929. 

It was decided to limit the usual an- 
nual meeting early in December to a 
business meeting this year. It will oc- 
cupy a single day and will probably 
be immediately before or immediately 
after the commissioners’ meeting, which 
takes place Dec. 4-6 at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 





Total Sales Down 
3.7% in July: 
Ordinary Up 7.5% 


New life insurance for July was 3.7% 
less than for July of last year, and for 
the first seven months of this year the 
total was 7.8% more than for the cor- 
responding period of 1943, according to 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
For July, ordinary insurance showed 
an increase of 7.5% over July of last 
year, industrial insurance a decrease of 
11.1% and group a decrease of 38.7%. 

For July, the new business was $723,- 
369,000 against $751,464,000 during July 
of last year. New ordinary was $530,- 
345,000 against $493,467,000; industrial 
$112,395,000 against $126,398,000; group 
$80,629,000 against $131,599,000. 

For the first seven months, new 
business was $5,478,486,000 against $5,- 
081,705,000. New ordinary was $3,770,- 
199,000 against $3,249,916,000, increase 
16%. Industrial was $898,250,000 against 
$962,016,000, decrease 6.6%. Group was 
$810,037,000 against $869,733000, de- 
crease 6.9%. 


Sumners Sees No 


Walter Bill Action 


Before Election 


WASHINGTON — Nothing is likely 
to be done here along the line of insur- 
ance legislation until after the Novem- 
ber election, in the opinion of Rep. Sum- 
ners, Texas, chairman house judiciary 
committee. Judge Sumners, who re- 
turned from his home only this week, 
said he did not “have in mind any gov- 
ernmental examination” into the insur- 
ance situation when he told the house 
during consideration of the Walter 
states rights insurance bill that an “ex- 
amination” of the matter would be in 
order. He indicated he had reference 
merely to “the confusion by reason of 
the Supreme Court decision,’ which, he 
added, “creates a very difficult situation” 
that calls for consideration. 

Sumners evinced great interest in de- 
velopments during his absence from the 
national capital, inquiring about the ac- 
tivities of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ committee on 
federal legislation, and about conditions 
in the Senate and its judiciary commit- 
tee with respect to insurance legislation, 
whether requests have been received for 
hearing from life insurance and labor in- 
terests, and about the general position of 
life interests with respect to legislation. 





George Bill Triumph 
Good Omen for Bailey Bill 


Passage of the George bill by the Sen- 
ate in the field of unemployment com- 
pensation has caused those that have at 
heart the Bailey bill exempting insurance 
from the anti-trust laws to feel elation. 
The states’ rights issue was prominently 
involved here and it was decided a tri- 
umph for the states’ rights advocates. It 
is likely that Senator George will take a 
prominent part in the Senate debate on 
the Bailey bill and insurance people take 
comfort in the fact that he has so con- 
spicuously aligned himself with the 
states’ rights group. 

The George bill was passed after the 
Murray-Kilgore measure setting up fed- 
eral standards of unemployment compen- 
sation was rejected by a vote of 49 to 25. 





Western Life Joins L.LA. 


Western Life of Helena, Mont., has 
been elected to membership in Life In- 
surance Association of America. 


Eric Johnston 
Slated to Address 
N.A.L.U. Meeting 


Newell Day, Isaac Kibrick, 
K. H. Kreder on Card— 
Managers Program 


Four nationally known speakers, Eric 
A. Johnston, Karl H. Kreder, Newell 
C. Day and Isaac S. Kibrick, will ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at De- 
troit, next September. 

Mr. Johnston, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and president of 
Columbia Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Spokane, will address the general con- 
vention session on Thursday, Sept. 14 
on the American College hour. This 
will be one of Mr. Johnston’s few pub- 
lic appearances since his recent return 
from Russia. 

Speaking on the same session, Mr. 
Kreder, manager for Metropolitan Life, 
Charleori, Pa., in his talk on “Tomor- 
row’s Command Performance,” will 
discuss the agents’ role in the postwar 
search for security. 

Mr. Day, general agent for Equitable 
of Iowa, Davenport, following Mr. 
Kreder, will develop his philosophy on 
“Color in Selling,’ in which he will 
demonstrate how the agent may increase 
his sales appeal. 

Mr. Kibrick, New York Life, Brock- 
ton, Mass., one of the country’s leading 
producers and authority on business life 
insurance, is the second speaker on the 
general session Friday, Sept. 15. Mr. 
Kibrick will point out the many uses 
for life insurance to the average person 
and small business man in his talk 


“Why They Buy.” 
Speakers for General Agents 


The program of the General Agents 
& Managers Section of the N.A.L.U., 
to be held Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
15, has been designed to aid agency 
management in solving problems faced 
today and in meeting problems of the 
transition period. Steacey E. Webster, 
Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
service for the Sales Research Bureau 
and editor of “Manager’s Magazine,” 
will be the lead-off speaker and will 
present practical suggestions for suc- 
cessful personnel management in his 
talk, “Building Tomorrow’s Manpower 
Today.” 

Approaching the personnel problem 
from a different point of view, John D. 
Moynahan, manager for Metropolitan 
Life, Berwyn, Ill, and president Chi- 
cago association, will speak on “Man- 
agement’s Responsibility to the Agent.” 

“Adapting the War Manpower ‘Train- 
ing Within Industry’ Plan to the Train- 
ing of Life Underwriters” will be the 
subject discussed by Edward L. Reiley, 
general agent for Penn Mutual, Cleve- 
land. 

The final speaker, William P. Worth- 
ington, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of agencies for Home Life of New 
York, will speak on “Reconversion 
Problems of Agency Management.” 

Mr. Webster will preside, and will 
award the “Manager’s Magazine” tro- 
phies presented to local associations for 
outstanding achievement in 1943-44. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Bailey Bill Passage 
in Senate 


Judiciary Chairman 
Charges O'Mahoney 
with Filibustering 


RENO, NEV.—Senator Pat McCar- 
ran told Nevada insurance agents here 
Aug. 11 that he would continue to at- 
tempt to have placed before the Senate 
for a vote the Walters (House) bill and 
the Bailey (Senate) bill which provide 
that the federal anti-trust laws shall not 
apply to insurance. 

McCarran, chairman of the Senate 
judiciary committee and chairman of the 
sub-committee considering the Bailey 
bill, declared that there is every indica- 
tion of “filibuster” tactics in the judi- 
ciary committee. He predicted that 
unless insurance is removed from the 
anti-trust laws, positive federal regula- 
tion of insurance will be put in operation. 

Expressing his own views, McCarran 
said that each state can and does deal 
with the insurance business very capably 
under its own laws. He added that this 
question affected the states themselves, 
in view of the fact that each state has 
its own insurance regulatory body and 
that the insurance business is a source 
of revenue to the states. 


Believes Bill Will Pass 


“I make the conjecture, without ever 
having taken a poll of the Senate, that 
if the bill gets to the Senate it will 
pass,” McCarran said. He said he be- 
lieves in state rights; in the right of the 
sovereign state to govern and control 
the things that impinge upon the rights 
and liberties of the respective peoples 
of the respective states. 

The meeting here was called by the 
Nevada State Association of Insurance 
Agents after Henry C. Schmidt, state 
controller and also insurance commis- 
sioner, had sent a notice to agents and 
insurance companies citing the Supreme 
Court decisions in the S.E.U.A. and 
Polish Alliance cases, which he declared 
had caused confusion as to the future 
of the insurance business. 

Mr. Schmidt, in his letter, said some 
insurers seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that state regulation has been 
dissolved by the decisions, and declared 
that such is not the case so far as 
Nevada is concerned. He declared there 
is nothing in the decision that dissolves 
regulation by states, and that all statutes 
of this state pertaining to insurance are 
in full force and effect, plus depart- 
mental rulings. 

“This department,” says his letter, 
“insists on a strict compliance with such 
statutes and rulings. All policy forms 
and rates must be filed in this office, and 
have the approval of the commissioner.” 


Nevada Commissioner Speaks 


In speaking before the assemblage 
here Mr. Schmidt said that it had come 
to his knowledge, in at least one case, 
that a policy issued in one company had 
been canceled, at short rate, and placed 
with another company at a very much 
reduced rate, and that his office is now 
engaged in following this case, and that 
unless the company having written the 
policy can justify its action, prosecution 
will follow. 

“This office will continue to permit 
only solvent companies to do business 
in this state,’ Mr. Schmidt said, and 
this will be the position of his office 
until some change is made by the Con- 
gress. 

“We insist retaining 


should upon 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


Bulletins Are Promulgated 


WASHINGTON—P en sion service 
bulletins of the internal revenue bureau 
continue to answer questions and ex- 
plain points for the benefit of field agents 
handling pension trust and profit-sharing 
plans submitted by taxpayers. 

Under PS No. 10, it is held that the 
30% rule as to contributions to provide 
benefits for 10% of employes who are 
shareholders is a general limitation, and 
compliance therewith does not warrant 
the conclusion that the plan will “ipso 
facto” be held not to discriminate in 
favor of such employes. The limitation 
applies only to contributions of the 
employer, it is added. 

Insurance income contracts may con- 
stitute investments under a profit-sharing 
plan, PS No. 11 holds. 

PS 12 makes determination of allow- 
able deduction for contributions covering 
past and future service credits in the 
case of “M Company.” ; ; 

The three rulings follow, in essential 
parts: 

Details of PS No. 11 

PS No. 11 states advice is requested 
whether it is feasible to create a profit- 
sharing trust permitting the erustee to 
buy insurance income contracts with a 
portion of the trust funds, and, if such 
contracts are purchased, whether it is 
possible for the trustee to use trust funds 
to continue the contracts in force in 
years when there is no deposit in the 
trust for such years. 

Insurance income contracts come with- 
in the category of investments. Thus, 
a profit-sharing trust may contain a pro- 
vision which permits the trustee to in- 
vest a part of the trust funds in a con- 
tract issued by a_ legal reserve life 
insurance company licensed to do busi- 
ness in a designated state. Further, 
provision may be made that, in years 
when there are no contributions to the 
trust because of lack of profits, trust 
funds may be used to continue such in- 
surance contracts in furce. 

While it is permissible to provide that 
profit-sharing funds may be invested in 
insurance income contracts, if distribu- 
tions are to be based on contributions 
necessary for pre-determined benefits, 
upon or after retirement, the arrange- 
ment will be treated as a pension plan 
and not as a profit-sharing plan. 

PS No. 12 states advice is requested 
whether a deduction of $275,000, under 
Sections 23 (p) (1) (A) (i) and (ii) of 


the internal revenue code, as amended, 
may be allowed the M Company for con- 
tributions, during the calendar year 1943, 
under its pension plan which became 
effective Jan. 1, 1943, and provides bene- 
fits based on past and future service. 
The amount of the deduction in question 
consists of premiums of $250,000 for past 
services and $25,000 for current services. 
The total liability for all past service 
is $750,000. Compensation of all partici- 
pants was $650,000. 

Section 23 (p) (1) (A) (i) of the code 
permits a deduction for contributions in 
an amount not in excess of 5% of the 
compensation otherwise paid or accrued 
during the taxable year to all employes 
under the trust. Subparagraph (ii) of 
the same section provides for a deduc- 
tion of any excess over the amount 
allowable under clause (i), over the re- 
maining future service of each employe 
under the trust, as determined under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the commissioner. 
In lieu of the amounts allowable under 
(i) and (ii), an amount equal to the 
normal cost of the plan, plus, if past 
service credits are provided, an amount 
not in excess of 10% of the cost which 
would be required to completely fund such 
credits as of the date when they are in- 
cluded in the plan, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner, may be 
allowed. 

Section 29.23 (p)-6 of regulations 111, 
pertaining to deductions under section 
23 (p) (1) (A) (ii), provides that any 
method which does not fund cost of past 
service credits more rapidly than that 
permitted under clause (iii) will be ac- 
ceptable. Section 29.23 (p)-7, applicable 
to deductions under (iii), provides that 
the basic limitation on deductions for any 
year under clause (iii) is the sum of the 
normal cost, which is defined as the cost 
actuarially determined which would be 
required during a taxable year to main- 
tain the plan assuming that the plan had 
been in effect from the beginning of the 
service of each then included employe 
and that such costs. for prior years had 
been paid and assumptions as to inter- 
est, mortality, time of payment, etc., had 
been fulfilled, plus an amount equal to 
one-tenth of the cost of past service or 
other supplementary pension or annuity 
credits, which are defined as the amount 
which would be required as such time to 
meet all the future retirement benefits 
provided by the plan which will not be 
met by the expected payments of normal 
costs and expected future contributions 
of > Sieetaiieees not provided by such normal 
cost. 

Mie in nacnrep tee with the aforesaid 
visions, e ompany may deduct 
$100,000 for the calendar year 1943, com- 
puted as follows: 10% of $750,000 past 
service, $75,000; premiums for current 
year’s services (normal cost), $25,000. 








“Pathfinder” Urges 
Bailey Bill Passage 


The “Pathfinder,” which has a large 
circulation among farmers and in small 
towns, in its Aug. 7 edition has an edi- 
torial, “Crisis for Insurance,” which con- 
cludes that the predicament “is a serious 
one, and concerns not only the insur- 
ance business but also every individual 
who owns an insurance policy, and is 
dependent upon the soundness of the 
company which issued it.” Unless Con- 
gress enacts legislation to meet the 
situation the result, according to this 
editorial, will inevitably be the destruc- 
tion of the present system of regulation 
by the states and “one more addition 
to the centralized regulation of busi- 
ness from Washington.” 

The editorial takes up the question of 
why insurance should not be subject 
to the anti-trust laws just like any other 
business, stating that the answer lies in 
the nature of the business and the his- 
tory of its development under state regu- 
lation. 

If distribution of risk is to be fair 
and equitable, “Pathfinder” states, rates 
must be determined according to the 
hazards involved and not by the bar- 
gaining methods which are customarily 
followed in the market place where 
goods are sold. 

The interest of the public in the price 
which it pays for insurance is not the 
same as in the case of other businesses. 
Purchasers of commodities are not 
harmed by the financial failure of the 
seller but an insurance contract is not 
worth the price which has been paid 


for it if the insurer is unable to per- 
form its obligations. Hence the public 
is vitally interested in the financial 
stability of the companies and must be 
certain that the prices are sufficient to 
maintain their solvency. Unrestricted 
competition which is required by the 
anti-trust laws can result in excessive 
rate cutting and the insolvency of the 
less conservative companies. : 
“Pathfinder” gives a resume of the 
system of state regulation and observes 
that the cooperative methods fostered 
under state regulation now collide with 
the federal anti-trust laws which the 
Supreme Court, disregarding both the 
experience of the states and its own 
earlier decisions, has determined to ap- 
ply to insurance. 
_ “How the insurance business can ad- 
just itself without complete disruption 
and confusion is the question which, 
notwithstanding a few reassuring gen- 
eralities by the attorney general, the 
Department of Justice has failed to ex- 
plain.” 





Standard Life of Kansas City 


Standard Life of Kansas City, which 
recently purchased a home office build- 
ing there, does a mail order business 
throughout the country. It is licensed 
only in Missouri. At present it has $214 
million insurance in force and about 
8,000 policyholders. Insurance written, 
straight life policies to individuals or 
to family groups, has doubled in the last 
five years. 


It was incorporated in 1930 as an 
assessment company. D. P. Redding is 
president; Mrs. D. P. Redding, vice- 


president, and M. M. Breuer, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Casualty Carriers 
List Problems 
fo Be Faced 


Raise Basic Questions 
Implicit in Long-Range 
Regulatory Program 


Preservation of state regulation of in- 
surance demands prompt action ‘on 
emergency legislation, according to the 
memorandum filed by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives with the 
federal legislation subcommittee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This recommendation does 
not specifically refer to the pending 
Bailey-Walter bill but apparently has 
that type of legislation in mind. The 
memorandum also recommends and ex- 
presses the belief that it would add tre- 
mendous weight to the petition for a 
rehearing of the S.E.U.A. case if the at- 
torneys-general of the 48 states would 
join in the brief or file separate briefs 
as amici curiae. 

_Of the need for emergency legisla- 
tion the memorandum states that “our 
companies and the executives of our 
companies are confronted with a seri- 
ous situation. Just how long the struc- 
ture can hold together is most doubt- 
ful. If the break once starts, it will end 


in the chaos of rate wars with their con- 


sequent damage to the public and the 
companies.” 


Biddle’s Assurance Insufficient 


As for Attorney-General Biddle’s as- 
surance that the Justice Department is 
determined to give reasonable time for 
the states and companies and federal 
government to adjust themselves, the 
memorandum points out that this is no 
protection against civil action for dam- 
ages resulting from alleged violation of 
the anti-trust laws, that the Attorney- 


-General cannot prevent the efforts of 


the Federal Trade Commission to regu- 
late insurance, and the assurance of the 
attorney-general may expire through 
lapse of time or change of office. The 
memorandum cites the case of Ware vs. 
Travelers, decided June 28, in which the 
federal district court in Idaho held that 
the state countersignature law is an un- 
constitutional restriction on interstate 
commerce. 

The memorandum states that as far 
as formulating permanent state or fed- 
eral legislation is concerned fundamental 
constitutional questions must be an- 
swered. It lists some of these basic 
preliminary problems as follows: 


_ (a) May a state now require a foreign 
insurance company, authorized by its 
charter to engage in lawful commerce 
among the states, to take out a license 
for the privilege of carrying on the busi- 
ness of interstate commerce within the 
state? 

_ Mr. Justice Black, delivering the ma- 
jority opinion in the S.E.U.A. case, cited 
with approval the case of Crutcher vs. 
Kentucky, 141 U. S. 47, which holds that 
a state law is unconstitutional and void 
which requires a party to take out a 
license for carrying on interstate com- 
merce, no matter how specious the pre- 
text may be for imposing it.” It is evi- 
dent that even the majority of the Su- 
preme Court considers the Crutcher case 
still to_be the law and in the above quo- 
tation Mr. Chief Justice Stone says, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly there cannot but be serious doubt 
as to... the extent to which conditions 
may be imposed on the right of insurance 
companies to do business within 2 
state...” Mr. Justice Jackson says, in 
the quotation above, “the Court always 


has considered that if an activity is held | 


to be interstate in character a state may 
not exclude ... it.” Until this funda- 
mental question is answered, it is impos- 
sible to design a program of state regu- 
lation because the very basis of the 
control and sanction of the state is un- 
certain. 

(b) May the state now collect from 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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Fire Carriers Tell 
Why Long-Range 
Plans Must Wait 


Memo to N.A.1L.C. Urges 
United Support On 
Pending Bill 


Vigorously reiterating the stock fire 
and casualty position that the Bailey- 
Walter legislation should be passed as 
speedily as possible without amendment 
and regardless of whatever other legis- 
lation may later be needed to supple- 
ment it, the stock fire companies’ memo- 
randum submitted to the federal legis- 
lation subcommittee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
goes into considerable detail as to why 
it is not practicable to draft a complete 
long range program for insurance regu- 
lation at this stage. “a 

In this connection, incidentally, the 
memorandum takes issue with the view 
that the Bailey-Walter bill is a mere 
stop-gap, saying that it is rather the 
minimum emergency legislation—not 
temporary legislation—since the fire 
companies desire the effect of the bill 
to be permanent although Congress 
would of course have the power to 
change or modify its action later 
should it see fit. 


Seek United Front 


Urging the various insurance depart- 
ments to use every effort to obtain the 
prompt passage of the Dill, since its 
status, from the essential time stand- 
point, offers what nothing else can, the 
memorandum states that “most certainly 
the commissioners will not desire to in 
anywise inculcate the thought that the 
states question the essential concept of 
their own regulations and their ability 
to regulate.” 


Chicago Sessions Under Way 


The subcommittee of the commission- 
efs association on federal legislation 
went into session in Chicago Wednes- 
day morning in an effort to arrive at a 
statement of policy that can be recom- 
mended to the executive committee at 
its meeting at St. Louis Aug. 28-29. The 
commissioners went into a huddle and 
decided to hold forth in executive ses- 
sion Wednesday to study the various 
briefs and statements that had been 
submitted. On Thursday an open ses- 
sion was held with various spokesmen 
being invited to present their views. As 
of Wednesday morning briefs had been 
submitted by National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, American Mutual 
Alliance, factory mutual companies, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, American Reciprocal Insurance 
Association, Henry Moser, Chicago at- 
torney, Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association, American Association of 
Insurance General Agents, Frank G. 
Dickinson, University of Illinois, presi- 
dent American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. 


Commissioners Are Named 


All the committee members were pres- 
ent: Graves of Arkansas, chairman; 
Harrington, Massachusetts; Dineen, 
New York; Johnson, Minnesota; Mc- 
Cormack, Tennessee; Scheufler, Mis- 
souri. 

Other commissioners on hand were 
Parkinson, Illinois; Allyn, Connecticut; 
Viehmann, Indiana; Read, Oklahoma; 
T. J. Cullen, New York deputy. 

Only a handful of camp followers was 
Present Wednesday. The stock fire in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 


—— Battle 
Over Group Cover 
for Dependents 


NEW YORK —tThe proposal which 
lost out at this year’s legislative ses- 
sion, to permit companies to insure de- 
pendents of employes covered by group 
life insurance, is getting close study, 
as it is due to come up at the next 
session, with strong backing and also 
strong opposition. Among group-writ- 
ing companies Equitable Society is in 
favor of the bill while Metropolitan is 
reported to be definitely against it. Life 
agents are studying the proposal and all 
its potentialties to see how it would 
affect their policyholders and prospects. 

The measure was killed by the senate 
insurance committee. Chairman Russell 
Wright of the assembly insurance com- 
mittee was known to favor the bill but 
he will not be back in the legislature 
this winter. 

If the proposed legislation is passed 
in New York, and perhaps even if it 
fails again, there is the possibility of 
the idea’s spreading to other states. 
Something of a precedent exists in the 
fact that the New York law permits 
dependents of group-insured employes 
to be covered for hospitalization and 
surgical benefits. 

The bill introduced at this year’s ses- 
sion would have limited the coverage on 
dependents. For one thing, coverage 
on children could not exceed $100 under 
age six months, $200 from six months to 
a year, and $300 up to 18 months, 
though these limits were not to take into 
account any other insurance on the 
child’s life. Another limitation would 
be that the group coverage on children 
would cease at age 18 and at no time 
would it be convertible to permanent 
insurance. 

Some who have studied the measure 
regard this as a bad feature because it 


Institute Forms 
Women’s Unit 


Establishment of a women’s division 
of the Institute of Life Insurance under 
the direction of Mrs. Marion Stevens 
Eberly is announced. ee 

The division will organize activities 
with the objective of reaching women 
who are owners of life insurance and 
those who are beneficiaries. It will co- 
operate with national women’s organiza- 
tions, assist in program planning for lo- 
cal groups and help in the preparation of 
magazine articles and radio programs 
directed to woman audiences. Its func- 
tions will be educational and not sales. 

Mrs. Eberly has had a long background 
in women’s organizational activities. A 
graduate of Barnard College, her first 
business activity was in the organization 
formed during the former war known as 
“Fatherless Children of France.” In 
1940, Mrs. Eberly became assistant di- 
rector of the club service bureau of the 
New York “Herald Tribune.” In 1943, 
for the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, she was in charge of 
an exhibit and lecture series on “Inter- 
American Cooperation in the War Ef- 
fort.” 








would tend to prevent the purchase of 
juvenile insurance on a permanent basis 
or at least would remove much of its 
sales appeal. It is feared that there 
would be a tendency on the public’s 
part to confuse the low-priced tempo- 
rary coverage of group insurance with 
the permanent type, with the result that 
at least some potential buyers would be- 
come uninsurable by the time they 
reached age 18 and their automatic 
group coverage terminated. On the 
other hand, the termination of the cov- 
erage at 18 might well furnish a strong 
incentive for the purchase of permanent 
coverage to supplant what was term- 
inated. 








The William 


lithograph. 


spection, by the beneficiary. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 








Picture 


Throughout a period of 66 years Penn Mutual carried on 
every policy head a reproduction of West’s painting, “Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,” one of the world’s most famous 
historical paintings. From 1869 to 1919 the picture on the 
policy was a steel engraving, from 1919 to 1935 it was a 


Thus the one company distributed 649,613 steel engravings 
of the Penn Treaty picture, and 743,325 lithographs, plus 
about 700,000 lithographs on specimen policies. Total, over 
two million copies, in all probability attracting more attention 
to the celebrated picture than any other publishing. 


A peculiarity of a picture on a life insurance policy is that 
it is never framed, any more than a dollar bill is framed. But 
the policy receives more inspection than the dollar bill, which 
it is like in that it represents money. When delivered to the 
insured the policy receives a careful first inspection, is looked 
over from time to time during the life of the insured. When 
it is matured or becomes a claim it again receives careful in- 


A life insurance policy head is “preferred space’’ for what- 
ever pictorial message the company decides to publicize. 


1644-1944 —WM. PENN TERCENTENARY 


r+ ¢ + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Penn Treaty 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 














American 
Program Given 


Chicago Meeting of 
Insurance Section Has 
Outstanding Talks 


The program of the insurance sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association, 
which will be held in Chicago at the 
Medinah Club Sept. 11-13, has been 
completed. Talks dealing with the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision holding insur- 
ance is commerce and with states’ rights 
regulation of the insurance business will 
feature the general sessions. 

N. P. Parkinson, Illinois insurance 
director, will give the address of wel- 
come and Chase Smith, Kemper com- 
panies, past chairman of the section, will 
respond. Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson 
of the U. S. circuit court of appeals, 
Houston, will discuss “Fact and Law 
in Insurance Cases.” Frank E. Spain 
of Birmingham, Ala., chairman, will pre- 
side. 


General Committee Reports 


General committee reports include 
those by W. Perey McDonald, Mem- 
phis, on aviation insurance law; O. D. 
Brundidge, Dallas, health and accident 
insurance law; Wilbur E. Benoy, Co- 
lumbus, O., law practice and procedure; 
Harry T. Poore, Knoxville, Tenn., life 
insurance law; Franklin J. Marryott, 
Liberty Mutual, regulation of insurance 
companies; Mark E. Archer, Indian- 
apolis, insurance affairs of members of 
the armed forces, and George E. Allen, 
Washington, D. C., federal rules and 
regulations which affect insurance. 
Committee reports will be given during 
the convention as time permits. 

Tuesday and Wednesday morning, 
will feature round tables on various 
subjects, including one on accident and 
health at which Reginald I. Bauder, Los 
Angeles, will discuss ‘“Sulpha Drug 
Poisoning as an Accident—Medical 
Aspects,” and John Panchuk, Federal 
Life and Casualty, “Validity, Construc- 
tion and Effect of Provisions in Acci- 
dent Policy in Relation to Military 
Service.” 

Kenneth Teasdale, St. Louis, will re- 
view unusual decisions at the life round 
table; B. Anderson, Connecticut 
General Life, will discuss “Federal Tax- 
ation as It Applies to Life Insurance 
Cases,” and Irving Bendiner, New York 
Life, Philadelphia, “Pension Trusts.” 

At the session on fire insurance Com- 
missioner Fraizer of Nebraska will dis- 
cuss “Impact of the Supreme Court De- 
cision on the S.E.U.A. Case.” 

The annual dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, and Wednesday afternoon 
there will be a general session. Edwin 
D. Patterson, professor of law at Co- 
lumbia University, will speak on “The 
Future of State Supervision of Insur- 
ance,” and James M. Guiher, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., “United States vs. South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association.” 
Election and adjournment will follow. 





Prudential Trains Group Men 


NEW YORK—Five group represen- 
tatives have been in training at the 
headquarters of the eastern regional of- 
fice of the group department of Pruden- 
tial. R. G. Howe and R. C. Root, Jr., 
will be assigned to headquarters and R. 
D. Madero and Gardner Oaks to the 
Boston office. Harry Jeter will be trans- 
ferred to the middle west when training 
is completed. A. D. MacKinnon is man- 
ager of the eastern region. 





Entertain Home Office People 


The Austin agency of Great National 
Life entertained President S. J. Hay and 
other home office executives at a four- 
day outing. Besides President Hay, Dr. 
Paul Rattan, medical director, and R. 
Barney Shields, manager of the Dallas 
agency, were special guests of Manager 
Richard N. Lewis and his staff. 
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If you decide to set aside a 
few dollars each month to 
purchase life insurance, here 
are some of the things a 
Great-West Life policy can 
do for you: 


To the question “What Can Life 
Insurance do for me?” a specific 
answer is given in the advertise- 
ment at the right, the lead para- 
graph of which is quoted above. 
It gives concrete examples of 
the benefits of insurance to pol- 
icyholders at various stages of 
life. It is one of a strong series 
currently running in newspapers 
to back up the efforts of Great- 
West Life representatives. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
_ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Business In Force — Over $800,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE + ACCIDENT & HEALTH + GROUP INSURANCE 











AFL Counsel 
Answers Williams 
on Labor Issue 


Herbert S. Thatcher, American Fed- 
eration of Labor counsel, has submitted 
to the Senate judiciary committee an 
answer to a memorandum of E. L. 
Williams, president Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, the latter contending 
that passage of the Bailey bill to ex- 
empt insurance from the anti-trust laws 
would not remove insurance employes 
from the protection of federal labor 
laws. 

Mr. Thatcher states that Mr. Williams’ 
position is that the Bailey bill does not 
depend upon a theory or holding that 
the insurance business is not trade or 
commerce; the insurance business might 
very well be held to be trade or com- 
merce and the Bailey bill would never- 
theless remove insurance from the oper- 
ation of the anti-trust laws. If that is 
true, Mr. Thatcher contends, the Bailey 
bill constitutes an outright exemption 
of the insurance business from the anti- 
trust laws. AFL, he said is not pre- 
pared to admit that there is need for 
such exemption and would want to be 
shown very compelling reasons why in- 
surance “should be permitted to func- 
tion free from the restraints of the anti- 
trust laws regardless of the effect its 
practices may have in restraining trade 
or commerce to the detriment of the 
consuming public.” 


Thatcher’s Argument 


However Thatcher argues that the 
Bailey bill does depend upon for the 
accomplishment of its purpose a hold- 
ing that the insurance business is 
not trade or commerce. He makes the 
rather surprising statement that the 
testimony and arguments have all been 
confined to the question of whether in- 
surance is or is not commerce either as 
a matter of fact or under the Supreme 
Court decision and none of the testi- 
mony was devoted to proving that the 
insurance business although constituting 
trade or commerce nevertheless was so 
peculiarly situated or operated under 
such special conditions as to require that 
it be exempt from the anti-trust laws. 

Additional organized labor opposition 
to the Bailey bill has appeared from the 
Confederated Unions of America. Don 
Cameron, who is the secretary, has asked 
the Senate judiciary committee for op- 


portunity to appear against the bill it | 


hearings are reopened. 

“We are opposed to the bill for the 
same reasons the AFL and CIO are” 
he said. “Our interpretation is that 
provisions of the national labor rela. 
tions act and the wage and hour act 
for the benefit and protection of labor 
would be tossed out of the window i 
the Bailey bill becomes law.” 

Camerson said Confederated includes 
International Union of Life Insurance 
Agents. 

This or the other groups affiliated 
with Confederated, he said, have col. 
lective bargaining contracts with North. 
western Mutual Life, Prudential, John 
Hancock and other insurers. In the 
case of Northwestern, he said, an agree. 
ment applies to the office, sales, and 
clerical help. 


Shaping Plans for 
Ill. Round Table 


Enrollment blanks are being sent to 
all general agents and managers in IIli- 
nois this week by the executive office of 
the Illinois Association of Life Under. 
writers at Peoria preparatory to organ- 
ization of a field men’s round table at 
the mid-year meeting of the state as. 
sociation to be held at Peoria Nov. 11, 
The forming of this round table was 
authorized by the state association at 
its annual meeting in Chicago | this 
spring. 


No Top Limit on Volume 





It is proposed the title be merely 
“Illinois Round Table,” with minimum 
qualification of $250,000 paid business 
and no top limit. The 1943 qualifiers on 
this basis will meet at Peoria and vote 
on by-laws and constitution which have 
been proposed, and also on a staff of 
permanent officers including chairman, 
vice-chairman and secretary-treasurer as 
well as a controlling body or executive 
committee. No general agents, man- 
agers or supervisors will be eligible. 

Agency heads are being urged to se- 
cure applications for membership from 
their agents whose production qualifies 
them. Kenney E. Williamson, Peoria 
general agent Massachusetts Mutual, is 
temporary chairman. 

According to L. S. Broaddus, Guar- 
dian Life, Chicago, state association 
president, plans call for an outstanding 
round table and forum patterned after 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 





General American Promotions 








BARNEY T. MATTESON 


Barney T. Matteson, formerly of 
General American Life at Des Moines, 
has now assumed his new position as 
supervisor of agencies for Texas, with 
headquarters in Houston. 











ALLEN S. OZBURN 


Allen S. Ozburn, who succeeds Mr. 
Matteson as manager at Des Moines, 





since 1938 has been a group sales rep- | 
resentative with headquarters in Kansas | 
City. 
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ie Companies 
Eye Tax Issue 
on National Plan 


Do Not Want Sharp 
Clash Between Nation 
and States 


In connection with the discussions 
concerning the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court bringing insurance under 
interstate commerce and the federal 
anti-trust laws, the life companies feel 
that they are in a particularly favorable 
position as they have no rating bureaus, 
no organizations that take up the ques- 
tion of premiums, commissions, etc. 

There are very few points that might 
be attacked and they are remote. The 
Group Association has dissolved. It 
is hardly likely that the agency prac- 
tices committee would be criticized be- 
cause each company sets forth a policy 
that fits into its way of doing things. 
There is no regulation regarding rein- 
surance or exchange of business. 


Worried Over Tax Situation 


Some of the companies undoubtedly 
are worried over the premium tax 
situation. As near as can be learned the 
companies are in favor of a premium 
tax, they declaring that they should not 
be exempt in this direction and they 
owe it to the government to pay such 
a tax. However, the question naturally 
arises as to where the tax should be 
paid. Now the states collect the pre- 
mium tax. The companies would pre- 
fer that this plan continue. They take 
the position that each state is entitled 
to its proper share of the tax which 
can only be measured by the premiums 
collected in each state. However, if 
there is some form of federal regulation 
and the national government claims the 
premium tax there are likely to be com- 
plications. Some executives, for in- 
stance, acting as trustees of policy- 
holders’ funds, fear that some suits 
might be brought against them if they 
pay the taxes to the states, to recover 
the amounts paid. They see danger in 
this premium tax situation. 

Another point might be retaliatory 
taxes, should a company be called on to 
pay a higher tax in other states than 
levied by its home state. 

One other point in the life insurance 
mind is that federal supervision may 
come into vogue and be carried too far. 
Therefore the life companies are vitally 
interested in that particular. They want 
the supervision of insurance to be a 
function of the state and not the fed- 
eral government. 

There is quite a political angle in- 
volved and the life people naturally 
are much interested in the forthcoming 
presidential election. If federal control 
Is to be accentuated and solidified then 


the life people do see considerable 
danger ahead. 
Undoubtedly life company officials 


are not overlooking the fact that if fed- 
eral supervision is made complete there 
will be danger of their funds being 
regulated. That is one of the features 
that is causing much apprehension. Yet 
how far will the government go if it 
decides to have at least some federal 
legislation? Will it seek to get its 
hands on the vast resources of life com- 
Panies? 





Fagle Becomes Peoria Manager 
D. E. Fagle has been appointed man- 





ager of the John Hancock district office 
at Peoria, Ill. He succeeds J. H. Mc- 
Coy, who retires under the company’s 
Pension plan. 


Current Attitude Toward 
Insurance in Washington 


WASHINGTON — When once the 
question of rehearing of the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association case by 
the Supreme Court is disposed of, it is 
believed government officials will be in a 
receptive mood for proposals from rep- 
resentatives of insurance interests look- 
ing towards a possible agreement upon 
a consent decree which would settle the 
S. E. U. A. case without the expense 
and trouble of trial to both parties. This 
is if the Supreme Court does not grant a 
rehearing or, if it does, that its decision 
favors the government. 

Officials emphasize that it is not their 
principal aim and object in life to put 
fire insurance executives behind the 
bars. What they are after is correction 
of practices complained of by the gov- 
ernment as violating the anti-trust laws, 
moving in on the insurance industry.” 


Jail Is Unlikely 


It is extremely unlikely that insurance 
executives will ever go to jail, regardless 
of the outcome of the S. E. U. A. re- 
hearing move or of the criminal trial he- 
fore the Atlanta federal district court 
that may follow it. 

The only persons jailed for violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act have been 
labor racketeers—two of them in New 
York—it is learned at the Department 
of Justice. Business men have had sen- 
tences imposed upon them in criminal 
anti-trust prosecutions, but they have 
usually involved nothing more than 
fines. 

Department officials say they are ad- 
hering to the policy of Thursman Ar- 
nold, former assistant attorney general 
who specializes in anti-trust proceed- 
ings, that the department’s anti-trust di- 
vision be regarded as a policeman to en- 
force observance of stop lights and other 
traffic signs and rules relating to inter- 
state commerce; that the anti-trust act 
is intended primarily to stop illegal 
practices rather than actually to impose 
jail sentences upon those allegedly en- 
gaged in such practices. 


Reason for “Criminal” Prosecution 


Criminal prosecution was decided 
upon in the § A. case, officials 
insist, in order to speed the issues in- 
volved to the Supreme Court for deci- 
sion. Attorney General Biddle has given 
assurance that there will be no more 
such criminal prosecutions in insurance 
cases. 

Officials say that an equity suit will 
have to be brought against S. E. U. A. 
before a consent decree can be entered, 
“because that would be the only thing 
which would definitely insure a prophy- 
lactic effect in the insurance industry.” 


Steps Leading to Consent Decree 


Once the government gains its point 
in an anti-trust case, the usual course is 
to agree upon a consent decree in the 
courts forbidding and enjoining acts and 
practices found to be illegal, and in 
some cases providing for dissolution or 
reorganization of the business setup in- 
volved. 

The mere fact that a court finds that 
certain situations, or acts, are illegal is 
not corrective, government lawyers 
point out. The government’s objective 
is to stop the practices or break up the 
situations found to be illegal, they say. 

Actual results may be obtained by ne- 
gotiation between government represen- 
tatives and representatives of the group 
on interest found violating the anti-trust 
act. The Department of Justice rule is 
that any such negotiations must be in- 
stituted by the “other side.” 

So far, it is learned, there has been no 
approach by representatives of S. 

U. A. in the direction of a consent de- 
cree. On the contrary, S. E. U. A. 
spokesmen have indicated no other in- 
tention than to fight the government to 
a finish in the anti-trust case. E. L. 
Williams, president Insurance Execu- 


tives Association, is also preparing to 
fight for passage by Congress of the 
Bailey-Walter bill to exempt insurance 
from the anti-trust laws, without any 
amendment whatever. 


Steps Taken a Year Ago 


A year ago it was understood that 
representatives of eastern and Pacific 
Coast insurance jnterests, then under in- 
vestigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice, were in conference, if not negotia- 
tion, with department representatives 
looking toward possible settlement of 
their prospective troubles with the gov- 
ernment. Further steps in connection 
with those matters, however, were held 
in abeyance pending outcome of the S. E. 
U. A. case. 

Now, it is believed, there is no occa- 
sion for such negotiations with the 
groups indicated, since Attorney General 
Biddle has given assurance that the gov- 
ernment will institute no more insurance 
anti-trust proceedings, pending oppor- 
tunity for Congress to investigate and 
consider legislation. 

However, if any element in the insur- 
ance industry has any suggestion or pro- 
posal it believes constructive in connec- 
tion with settlement or adjustment of its 
situation with the federal government, 
there is reason to believe the Depart- 
ment of Justice is willing to be contacted 
and to confer on a confidential or “off 
the record” basis. This with a view to 
ascertaining how far the industry may 
be willing to go towards meeting the 
official point of view, and whether the 
department could afford to make any 
concessions and, if so, what. 


Chance of Settlement 


The Attorney General is reported to 
have indicated there is the same possi- 
bility of amicable settlement between his 
department and insurance interests as 
existed between the government and 
other industries involved in anti-trust 
proceedings. 

“We do not regard insurance as any 
different, or better or worse, than any 
other industry,” said an official. “We 
harbor not grudge against insurance. 
ie simply want compliance with the 
aw. 

While nothing official has developed 
along the line of rapprochement between 
the department and insurance interests, 
it is stated, there are reported to have 
been unofficial expressions of opinion by 
insurance men as to what might, could, 
would or should be done. The depart- 
ment has indicated it is willing to “talk 
things over” any time, in the interests 
of constructive results. 

However, nothing definite is expected 
to develop until after the rehearing mat- 
ter is decided. 

Meanwhile, the period of “grace” 
agreed to by the Attorney General con- 
tinues. But officials warn that it may 
not be allowed to-continue indefinitely; 
that is, the department has not agreed, 
it is contended, to close its eyes to con- 
tinuation of practices it charged are ille- 
gal, especially in view of the Supreme 
Court decision. 


Trial in Late Fall 


Meanwhile, also, there is no indica- 
tion when the S. E. U. A. case may go 
to trial. This too depends on the matter 
of the rehearing. The earliest possible 
trial date, it is believed at the depart- 
ment, would be late in the fall. Of 
course the trial would be “out” if the 
Supreme Court should reverse itself 
after granting a rehearing. 

Department officials are inclined to 
agree with some observers reported 
connected with insurance interests that 
few, if any, practices charged in the in- 
dictment against S. E. U. A. are neces- 
sary in the conduct of the insurance 
business. Rate fixing by agreement is 
unnecessary, according to the depart- 
ment, although officials admit that pos- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


Business Policies 
Now Being Written 
in Larger Numbers 


Greater Demand for Key 
Man Protection—Pension 
Trust More Quiet 


While for the present, large pension 
trust business has somewhat subsided 
there is a great demand for business and 
corporation insurance. Many offices now 
are specializing on that point. It 
might be said that the larger pension 
trust cases have been written and the 
ones that are now being plucked off are 
rather conservative and perhaps will be 
more permanent that some of the jumbo 


cases. 

Unfortunately for some agency organ- 
izations too much attention was given 
to pension trusts. The agents got a 
taste of blood, pension trusts were in 
the air and the entire force with few 
exceptions went out for that business. 
The result has been that some organ- 
izations have been badly dislocated and 
managers are forced to do much re- 
vamping and_ reconstruction. These 
agents forgot almost entirely what 
might be called individual business and 
spent their efforts on pension trusts. 
This does not mean that pension trust 
business is on the shelf. There are a 
number of experts who are going after 
prospects. 


Situation Is Cleared 


Now the lawyers and pension trust 
experts are very well informed as to 
just how far they can go and what the 
Washington authorities will admit. The 
pension trust activity has certainly con- 
vinced a number of agents that they 
make a mistake in putting all their eggs 
in one basket and devoting too much 
time to what might be termed big cases 
forgetting that after all it is the smaller 
and medium sized policies that form the 
backbone of a producer’s business. 

The recrudescence of business insur- 
ance is noted all along the line. The 
conditions of the times have brought 
forth many more key men who are és- 
sential to their organizations. The test- 
ing period has been severe and many 
men that were not regarded as essential 
have come to the front and are regarded 
by their organizations as highly impor- 
tant. Furthermore the uncertainty as 
to the future is having a sobering effect 
on business. The employers realize the 
need of holding their men of importance 
and any death or resignation causes a 
hole that is difficult to fill. 


Agents Sifting Out Prospects 


Agents, therefore, are sifting out 
prospects and are able to add to their 
list a number of highly desirable busi- 
ness- cases. 

The general feeling among the pro- 
ducing forces is that the pension trust 
business in some form will prevail. The 
government will always look with favor 
on any legitimate method of helping the 
mine run of employes especially on re- 
tirement. So long as the Internal 
Revenue Department is satisfied that 
the pension trust plan is for the benefit 
of the rank and file and not for highly 
paid executives or directors the appli- 
cations will meet with approval. There 
has been a constant changing in rules 
and regulations but now those inter- 
ested have a very good idea of what 
will be approved. 

In these days business concerns do 
not relish losing important men. They 
have become more essential really be- 
cause it is almost impossible to induce 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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WHATEVER 
SHE DOES... 





age ; 











She may be a war worker, a 
secretary, a teacher, a responsible 
executive. She may be “just a house- 
wife,” whose economic importance to 
the average home is often underesti- 


mated. 


Whatever she does, chances are she 
needs life insurance. And yet — are 


you selling insurance to women? 


The Prudential automatically in- 
cludes its Waiver of Premium Dis- 
ability Benefit in all Ordinary poli- 
cies issued at standard rates without 


an extra charge for women. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
National association. Dues tentatively 
have been proposed at $5 to $10. 

Another Illinois association project 
being considered is a state speakers bu- 
reau to be maintained in the Peoria of- 
fice and to contain names and qualifica- 
tions of competent speakers on life in- 
surance and allied subjects for use not 
only by life organizations but other 
bodies. 

The state association also is planning 
to sponsor something of a sales con- 
gress at various association meetings 
around the state if the National asso- 
ciation, as it did early this year, sends 
several of its officers to address and 
confer with local association staffs in 
schools of instruction on association af- 
fairs. It is believed emphasis on sales 
methods will serve to draw better at- 
tendance. 


T. A. Phillips Calls State 
Supervision Successful 


State supervision of insurance has 
proved successful and to supplement it 
with federal regulation would add un- 
necessary cost, President T. A. Phillips 
of Minnesota Mutual Life says in a 
message to his company’s agents. 

“Adequate and effective supervision is 
in the interest of policyholders and is a 
recognized necessity,” he declares. “The 
chief question here would appear to be 
whether or not state regulation has been 
successful. We think the progress of 
the business and the present standing 
and position of the companies speak af- 
firmatively and emphatically on that 
question. We might point out also that 
additional regulation will carry with it 
additional costs and other burdens, in- 
cluding taxation, which policyholders 
should not be required to bear unless 
the people of the United States really 
believe the present form of regulation 
has failed.” 


New Canadian Bill for 


Housing Project Investments 


TORONTO—Canadian life insurance 
companies are to be allowed to invest 
up to 5% of their Canadian assets in 
low rental housing projects if they con- 
form to conditions laid down in the new 
government housing bill, The govern- 
ment is planning to guarantee a net re- 
turn of 244% on the investment during 
its useful life, if life companies individ- 
ually or jointly enter the scheme. 

Of interest to life insurance compa- 
nies is the new provision that notwith- 
standing any restriction of powers in 
any other statute, a company “subject to 
the jurisdiction of parliament” may now 
lend up to 5% of its total assets in the 
Dominion provided it meets the condi- 
tions laid down by the government in 
the act. 

Limitation of the provisions to com- 
panies within jurisdiction of parliament 
seems to restrict the application of the 
act to Canadian companies. Thus compa- 
nies like Metropolitan Life and Pruden- 
tial of England would not be included. 

A company to qualify for this 5% al- 
lowance must agree that the project 
must be constructed “in accordance or 
in harmony with an official community 
plan satisfactory to the minister.” He 
also has the right to prescribe a “maxi- 
mum average cost per room or per fam- 
ily housing unit.” 


Ia. Court Outlaws Premium 


Tax on Reinsured Business 


DES MOINES—In district court 
here the state of Iowa was ordered to 











‘refund $42,114 to Lincoln National Life 


for premium taxes collected for 1939- 
11942 on policies of two companies re- 
insured. The court also ordered that 
premium taxes of $32,716 paid in 1938 
and 1939 on policies issued by the two 
companies be applied on taxes which 
may become lawfully due from Lincoln 
National in 1945 and subsequent years. 

The taxes had been paid in protest 
on policies of Iowa residents issued by 
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Completes 50 Years with 
Northwestern Mutual 








JOSEPH E. BIRKHAEUSER 


Joseph E. Birkhaeuser, treasurer of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has com- 
pleted 50 years with the company. He 
succeeded W. P. Behling on the latter's 
retirement as treasurer in 1938. Mr. 
Birkhaeuser was born in 1879. As a lad 
of 15 he got a job as office boy in the 
agency department of Northwestern 
Mutual, and in 1898 was transferred to 
the cashier’s department, now known as 
the treasurer’s department. After 14 
years in various capacities he was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer in 1912, and 
promoted to treasurer six years ago. 

This week he was the recipient of 
many well wishes and gifts from asso- 
ciates and other friends. Fellow officers 
held a reception in his honor, where 
President M. J. Cleary, on behalf of the 
officers, presented him an inscribed silver 
service. 





Mexican Riots on Social Insurance 


Brief dispatches in the daily papers 
about demonstrations by workers in 
Mexico City against what was described 
as the “national insurance law” led a 
number of insurance people in this coun- 
try to wonder what kind of insurance 
was involved. What the workers were 
protesting against was the national social 
security law which went into effect Jan. 
1, 1944. They disliked the deduction 
from their pay envelopes which the law 
imposed and the lack of immediate bene- 
fits in sufficient amount to make the 
program attractive. 


AFL Union Is Designated 


WASHINGTON—Following an elec- 
tion held July 28 among specified em- 
ployes, national labor relations board 
has certified that Industrial & Ordinary 
Insurance Agents Union No. 21354, 
American Federation of Labor, has been 
designated and selected by a majority 
of industrial agents employed by Life 
of Virginia at its Washington office, to 
act as their exclusive representative for 
purposes of collective bargaining with 
the company, with respect to rates of 
pay, wages, hours and other conditions 
of employment. 











Royal Union Life and Northern States 
Life, both reinsured by Lincoln Na- 
tional. The court ruled that Lincoln 
National was making the collections 
merely as a collecting agency in a fi- 
duciary capacity and that it could not 
be required to pay the 24%4% premium 
tax. 

The court dismissed the company’s 
claim for refund on taxes of approxi- 


mately $70,000 for 1934-1937, holding | 


those years were outlawed by the five- 


year statute of limitations. Attorneys | 
for the company appealed to the state | 


supreme court on that point. It is not 
believed that the state will appeal. 
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Why Long-Range 
Plans Must Wait 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


surance group included E. L. Williams, 
president Insurance Executives Associa- 
tion; C. S. Kremer, president Hartford 
Fire, and Esmond Ewing, vice-president 
Travelers Fire. 

The memorandum reaffirms the stock 
companies’ desire and intention to con- 
tinue unabated their study of all steps 
which may be taken to secure beyond 
doubt untrammeled state regulation and 
their wish that there be no unnecessary 
or unwise delay in formulating and con- 
summating a complete long range pro- 
gram. 

In support of the stock fire and cas- 
ualty contention that no complete long 
range program may be readily consum- 
mated or formulated, the memorandum 
analyzes the various possible courses 
that have been suggested for the pres- 
ervation of state regulation. It states 
that “it would seem that the aim of any 
federal legislation should be toward se- 
curing state regulation by sufferance.” 
This would necessitate the examination 
of every provision of state regulation 
which may now or hereafter exist and 
also the consideration of which of these 
statutes or rules the federal courts 
might hold to be either inconsistent 
with a federal statute or to be interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce. Any 





state statute or rule contrary to a fed- | 


eral statute would be held void and it 
may also be void if it interferes with 
interstate commerce even though it 
does not conflict with a specific federal 
statute. 


Not All Are Outlawed 


“Tc is not believed that every state 
statute or rule will be held to in- 
terfere with interstate commerce or to 
conflict with a federal law but consid- 
eration of the possibility is necessary,” 
the memorandum points out. “It must 
also be borne in mind that actual prac- 
tices in the business which are deemed 
essential to public service must like- 
wise be examined for even if they are 
not the subject of specific state stat- 
utes or rules, action thereunder may 
nevertheless be illegal. Obviously such a 
study will take time—and perhaps con- 
siderable litigation. Perhaps litigation 
may not only be necessary to a solution 
but, in some respects at least, be the 
best means of securing solution with 
certainty. 

“Such a study will be difficult not 
only because it requires examination of 
all statutes of 48 states but because the 
decision in the Southeastern case does 
not offer a guide or standard for de- 
termining what provisions of state regu- 
lation are or may be affected by the de- 
cision, adversely or otherwise. Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson pointed out this fact. How- 
ever, with the knowledge in the com- 
missioners of the provisions of the laws 
of their respective states and of the 
bedy of state regulatory law in general, 
the provisions of the state regulation 
may at least roughly be divided into 
four categories: (a) provisions respect- 
ing taxation, (b) provisions respecting 
qualification requirements, (c) provi- 
sions respecting maintenance of re- 
serves and investments and (d) pro- 
Visions respecting practices in the mak- 
ing and maintenance of rates and forms 
of coverage. 





necessity and desire of focusing remedial 
efforts on those laws.” 

The memorandum points out that the 
power of taxation is of greatest im- 
portance to the state and it cannot be 
forgotten that many state tax laws have 
been held to be invalid because of inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. At 
the same time there are obvious reasons 
why the Justice Department will prob- 
ably not immediately press on that score 
and there is no reason to believe that 
the stock companies desire to test state 
regulation on that point unless they are 
forced to. 

As for state regulations on qualifica- 
tion, reserves and investments some of 


these may well be held to be in the 
public interest and neither inconsistent 
with federal law or policy nor an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 
Others may be held invalid. The diffi- 
culty lies in finding a guide or standard, 
the memorandum states. When these 
studies have been completed, efforts 
should be directed toward the framing 
of legislation by Congress which will 
permit by sufferance the retention of 
those provisions of state regulations 
which would otherwise be nullified. 
Such sufferance would have to be 
obtained through an affirmative authori- 
zation of state regulation by Congress, 
the adoption by Congress of present and 


future provisions of state regulation, a 
declaration by Congress that such provi- 
sions shall not be held to be an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, action 
by Congress which will remove or make 
inapplicable any federal statute conflict- 
ing with or inconsistent with state regu- 
lation, or a combination of these courses. 
The solution as a whole will not be easy, 
for there must be considered the power 
of Congress to delegate to the states its 
own powers as well as the difficulties of 
attempting to deal with a body of state 
regulation as it may exist in the future 
as related to federal laws now and here- 
after enacted. 

However, the memorandum points out, 





How the NEW M 
COMPENS 


~ helps the Policyhol 
and the Company 


“The Policyholder gains because the underwriter ex- 
ercises greater care to provide the right plan and the 
cight amount of insurance for each buyer so that the 
protection will continue in force to serve fully the 


insured’s purpose. 


‘‘The career underwriter realizes a much greater 
net income spread over a long period. Professional 
service to new and old customers is encouraged 
through additional cash compensation. 

“The Company and its Policyholders gain through 
better persistency, higher quality of business, and 
more enthusiastic, better paid representatives.” 





ORLYN N. ROBERTSON, Santa Ana, Cal. 


“I am very enthusiastic about the new Lifetime 
Plan, because it does so much for a real career under- 
writer who performs efficiently. The Lifetime Plan 
pays him more income, and also stabilizes his in- 
come. It guarantees consistent financial progress to 
the underwriter because of the service fees and effi- 
ciency income, as well as the final retirement income. 
It pays for service, and for quality of business, as 
well as for volume. The Mutual Life has given its 
representatives the best compensation plan in the 





RATING IS HIT 





“Even a hasty consideration of these 
categories will convince that the latter 
are already directly challenged, for prac- 
tical purposes rendered impotent, and 
that: the integrity of the business and 
the protection of the public is thereby 
threatened in at least some of the fields 
of insurance—and this not because they 
interfere with commerce but because 
they constitute a violation of federal 
anti-trust laws. From this it would 
seem that there would again emerge the 


life insurance business.” 


W. H. SMOTZER, Michigan City, Ind. 


“No development since I have been in the life insur- 
ance field has pleased me so much as the new Life- 
time Compensation Plan. I feel the Company now 


has the finest compensation plan in the business. 


“Mutual Life underwriters can now be assured of 
continuous financial progress and a dependable in- 
come even at retirement. 


“You have made it possible for us to earn extra 


compensation for giving 


better service and for sub- 


mitting high quality business to the Company.” 


W. G. GODWIN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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solution will be easy where the only prob- 
lem involved is conflict with federal stat- 
utes such as the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts. A factor to be borne in 
mind in this connection is that the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws constitute the only 
federal laws really in the nature of regu- 
latory laws which have been applied di- 
rectly to insurance. It may -fairly be 
assumed that prompt action by Con- 
gress to render the anti-trust laws inap- 
plicable and thus return the law in that 
respect to the status existing prior to 
the Southeastern decision will so clearly 
establish an intent and policy on the 
part of Congress as will cause any other 
aspiring federal bureau to hesitate before 
again interfering with state regulation, 
the memorandum contends. 

The best formulated long range plan 
may require for unity and completeness 
concurrent or supplemental legislation 
by the several states, according to the 
memorandum. This arises in part out 
of the possibility that certain forms of 
state regulation may under some con- 
struction of Parker vs. Brown (the Cali- 
fornia raisin case), be permissible de- 
spite the constitutional power to regu- 
late in the federal government. How- 
ever, in spite of this possibility it cannot 
be overlooked that the decision in 
Parker vs. Brown is strictly limited by 
the facts of that case. The California 
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! * THE CAPABLE CARL 
R. MARCUSEN, PRES. PA- 
CIFIC NAT’L LIFE, HONORS 
UNIQUELY THE AGENT 
WHO PASSES THE MILLION 
IN FORCE MARK. 


AN ISSUE OF THE COM- 
PANY’S HOUSE ORGAN 
is dedicated to him. It con- 
tains a biographical sketch of 
the agent and numerous pho- 
tos, his home, his family, his 
office. Then Mr. Marcusen 
invites the leading citizens of 
the state and the city to write 
congratulatory letters, and 
these letters, together with 
the photographs of the writ- 
ers, are included. 


IF THE CITY WF THE 
COMMUNITY has had an 
interesting history, as have so 
many Western cities, then 
Mr. Marcusen digs up the old 
stories and runs them as a 
special article, featuring rare 
old pictures. 


THE ISSUE IS SO €0L- 
ORFUL from the standpoint 
of local reader interest that * 
the special copies are -re- 
tained for months and years— 
prestige-building at its best. 


* * * 


A MILLION IN FORCE would 
seem to offer company or agency 
head an opportunity to do an 
interesting prestige-building job. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 
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federal statute but actually carried out 
the admitted purpose and aim of the 
federal agricultural acts, the memoran- 
dum points out. On the contrary, the 
insurance problem presents one in which 
the concepts and foundation of state 
regulation are now held directly in con- 
flict with the federal laws made appli- 
cable to the business. It cannot there- 
fore, be hoped that any construction of 
the case will afford complete security 
for state regulation. 


Distrusts Parker vs. Brown 


“It has been intimated in some quar- 
ters that perhaps under the doctrine of 
Parker vs. Brown without a reversal of 
the Southeastern decision or federal 
legislation the preservation of state 
regulation may be secured through the 
enactment by the states of detailed state 
rating laws,’ the memorandum con- 
tinues. “For reasons just above pointed 
out there can be no certainty of this and 
there is strong foundation for the belief 
that no such course would be upheld. 
The fact that there is uncertainty in that 
course does not alleviate existing con- 
fusion. Even if that course be ulti- 
mately determined sound in theory there 
does not now exist a standard for a 
rate regulatory law which would comply 
with the theory. Neither the courts nor 
Congress has set such a standard. The 
states would in a large measure have to 
guess at the standard and it would 
undoubtedly take time for them to enact 
laws to comply with their guess or 
guesses. It might well be that there 
could be no complete uniformity in such 
a law consistent with the views of the 
citizens of the several states. 

“At best if state regulation be pre- 
served in this manner it would be state 
regulation directed by the federal gov- 
ernment—not the untrammeled state 
regulation heretofore existing. At best 
such a law could hardly be a foundation 
for sustaining those provisions of state 
regulation not directly dealing with 
rates. It can hardly be expected there- 
fore that the states or the companies 
will rely upon so tenuous a possibility 
and one which at best will take most 
considerable time. All concerned would 
be remiss if they did not weigh in such 
a proposal the possibility of misguided 
hope or some aim short of adequate 
solution for preserving state regulation 
in its true sense and protecting the 
insurance business as a whole.” 

The memorandum concedes that the 
constitutional power of the states to 
regulate could be assured by a reversal 
of the Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation decision or a reversal in another 
test case, or else a constitutional amend- 
ment, but all of these would involve a 
prohibitive amount of delay. Thus, for 
practical purposes, the situation in which 
the companies find themselves means 
that without affirmative action by Con- 
gress the states cannot permit nor may 
the companies engage in concerted 
action that is essential from the nature 
of insurance. 





June Income Payments Are 
Highest Total on Record 


Income payments to individuals in 
June aggregated $13 billion 496 million, 
the highest total on record, Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones announces. 

, June income payments were 10% 
higher than those in May, but most of 
the increase represented usual heavy 
midyear disbursements of dividends and 
interest. After allowance for these and 
other seasonal influences, the Commerce 
Department’s index of total income pay- 
ments advanced from 231 in May (re- 
vised) to 232.5 in June (1935-39 = 100). 

The June advance was due princi- 
pally to a continued increase in pay- 
ments to the armed forces. Moderate 
gains in wage and salary payment by 
the transportation, manufacturing, and 
service industries also were a contribut- 
ing factor. 

Income payments in June were 10% 
higher than in the same month of 1943. 
More than two-fifths of the June-to- 
June rise in total income is attributable 
to military payments, including pay of 


the armed forces, allowance paid to de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel, and 
mustering-out payments. Federal inter- 
est payments and payrolls of the trans- 
portation industry, each of which in- 
creased more than 20%, together ac- 
counted for another one-fifth of the in- 
crease. Factory payrolls and net in- 
come of farm operators were of much 
less importance in contributing to the 
rise. From June 1941 to June 1943, 
on the other hand, these two compo- 
nents accounted for nearly one-half of 
the increase in individual incomes. 


Find Less Balking at 
Aviation Restrictions 


NEW YORK—Agents state that it 
is easier to place aviation exclusion 
riders on life policies issued to persons 
who do considerable flying than it was 
formerly. The airplane has gradually 
come to be accepted as a_ standard 
means of transportation and those per- 
sons who use it regularly feel that they 
are not taking any greater risk than 
they would with any other common car- 
rier, Consequently they are willing to 
accept a policy with an aviation re- 
striction. Airplanes have so greatly im- 
proved and precautionary measures de- 
veloped to such an extent to insure a 
minimum of accidents that the accidents 
for the distances flown and _ persons 
traveling are at a very low level. A 
considerable easing of restrictions in 
policies regarding air travel is expected 
after the war. In addition to the in- 
crease in civilian air travel the past few 
years thousands of men in the armed 
forces have become accustomed to the 
idea of air transportation as a matter 
of course. Aviation will undoubtedly be 
one of the next major developments in 
life insurance. 


A. K. Kurtz Returns to 
Sales Research Bureau 


Albert K. Kurtz, who has been on 
leave of absence for the past two years, 
has returned to the Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 

For a time in 1942, he was at Yale 
as lecturer in psychology with rank of 
associate professor. One of his courses 
was on the psychology of personnel se- 
lection, in which he made use of the 
aptitude index and other Research Bu- 
reau material. 

Later that year he became project di- 
rector of the Radio Code Research 
Project to carry out psychological re- 
search in order to improve the meth- 
ods of selecting and training men as 
radio telegraph operators in the army 
and navy. As a result of this work, 
Mr. Kurtz and his staff developed an 
aptitude test for radio code operators 
which is successfully being used by the 
army and navy. 


Mr. Kurtz with the Research Bureau 


will carry forward his studies in the 
selection of managers and agents. 





New N. C. Code Commission 
Holds First Meeting 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The 15-member 
commission recently appointed by Goy- 
ernor Broughton to recommend legisla- 
tion for regulating the insurance busi- 
ness held its first meeting here and 
elected Dr. Malcolm McDermott of 
Duke University law school, Durham, 
as vice-chairman, and Commissioner 
Hodges of Raleigh as secretary. Dean 
R. H. Wettach of University of North 
Carolina law school, Chapel Hill, was 
designated chairman of the commission 
by Gov. Broughton. 

Meeting with the commission, Gover- 
nor Broughton told the group “many 
ambiguities and obscurities in our law 
deny the state’s insurance commission 
the right to exercise any control over 
rates or over the insurance business in 
general.” He said studies by the com- 
mission should include regulation, the 
rate and tax questions. He urged these 
studies be completed well in advance 
of the next session of the North Caro- 
lina legislature in order that suggested 
legislation might be submitted. The 
legislature is to meet in January, 1945, 

Declaring it would be a “great calam- 
ity for the insurance business to be con- 
trolled by federal regulation because 
the states always have had control,” 
Governor Broughton said, however, 
“nothing is contemplated” to injure the 
insurance business. 


Celanese Group $25 Million 


NEWARK—More than 19,000 em- 
ployes of Celanese Corporation and all 
its subsidiaries are being offered pro- 
tection under a group insurance plan 
written by Prudential. The amount of 
the coverage is about $25 million. 

Benefits to Celanese employes cover 
virtually every contingency for which 
provision may be made. They include: 
life insurance ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000 each; hospitalization benefits for 
the employe, his wife and children; 
benefits for accidental death or dismem- 
berment; weekly sickness and accident 
benefits, and surgical benefits. 

The Celanese Corporation will pay 
the major portion of the cost, even after 
dividends received by the company have 
been credited. 

The plan was written through the 
eastern region group office of Pruden- 
tial, New York, of which A. D. Mac- 
Kinnon is manager. 








The wartime increase of life insurance 
owned in the United States from Pearl 
Harbor to mid-1944, exclusive of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, has been 
approximately $20 billion, which is an 
amount greater than the total life insur- 
ance owned in the country at any time 
prior to 1913. 
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e Health 


¢ Group 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ASSERANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


W. T. GRANT 
President 


J. C. HIGDON 
Executive 
Vice President 
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COMPANY MEN 


Gillespie Assistant 
Agencies Manager 


Pacific Mutual has appointed W. W. 
Gillespie as assistant manager of agen- 
cies at the home office. He began with 
Pacific Mutual in 1925 as assistant 
cashier in the Chicago branch. Later 
he became cashier and, when the branch 
was changed to a general agency, con- 
tinued with General Agent E. E. Hen- 











WILLIAM W. GILLESPIE 


derson as cashier and later as_broker- 
age department manager. 

A keen student of life insurance in all 
its phases, he qualified for the C.L.U. 
degree in 1934. Then in 1936 he asso- 
ciated himself with Mutual Trust as 
supervisor of agencies. After five years 
in that capacity he returned to Pacific 
Mutual as a partner in the Rappaport 
Agency at Chicago, where he has car- 
ried on with distinction up to the 
present. 


Made Home Office Supervisor 


Linn A. Washer has been appointed 
a home office supervisor of Baltimore 
Life. He has been with the company 
for a number of years and has been 
staff superintendent in Newark and 
Perth Amboy, N. J. He is succeeded 
by Frank Plucinski, who will make his 
headquarters at Perth Amboy. 


CHANGES 











Commonwealth Opens New 
Ind. Unit Under K. E. Cox 


Commonwealth Life has established a 
new major industrial unit in Indiana, 
to be known as the 
central Indiana dis- 
trict. Kyle E. Cox 
of the Bluegrass 
district at Danville, 
has been promoted 
to manager of the 


new district with 
offices in Muncie. 
The new district 


will comprise Mun- 
cie, Anderson and 
adjacent territory. 





Mr. Cox went 
with Common- Kyle E. Cox 
wealth in 1940 in 
the Cumberland 


Valley district. In 1941 he was ad- 
vanced to staff manager in the Blue- 


grass district, which position he has 
held until his new appointment. 
Vernon H. Hannah, agent in the 


Portsmouth, O., district, has been ap- 
pointed staff manager in the central In- 


diana district. He will be located at 
Anderson, 
W. C. Tabor, staff manager in the 


Bluegrass district at Frankfort, replaces 
Mr. Cox at Danville. 

Edwin P. Davis of the Cumberland 
Valley district has been advanced to 
staff manager at Frankfort. 


Hughes Resigns N. Y. Life Post 


Nat C. Hughes, agency director of 
New York Life in Nashville and previ- 
ously with the Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville agencies since 1925, has resigned 
to enter another line of business. He 


is past president of the Nashville Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association. 


Paden Is Named Regional 
Group Representative 


LOS ANGELES—A new group life 
division has been established by Occi- 
dental Life of California for Arizona 
and New Mexico, and George M. Paden 
has been named to head it as regional 
group representative. The new terri- 
torial division formerly was supervised 
as a part of the southern California ter- 








ritory, but now will be a separate en- 
tity under Mr. Paden, who will retain 
his headquarters i in the home office here. 

Mr. Paden is a veteran of Occidental 
and a trained group man who is well 
acquainted in the territory. 

He has served in the group depart- 
ment since 1942, first as teachers group 
supervisor, then assistant regional group 
representative in the Arizona-New Mex- 
ico area. He joined Occidental full- 
time in 1936 with the Hoyt M. Leisure 
agency, previously having had a good 
many years’ life insurance experience 
with the Equitable of Iowa. He is a 





600 0 WOMEN UNDERWRITERS 


5 0 QUALIFY FOR ROUND TABLE 


>>>» * OF THEM FROM FRANKLIN 














Table. (As of June 30.) 


There are approximately six thousand women life 
insurance representatives in the United States. Only 
fifty of them have qualified for membership in the 
exclusive Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 


Four of those fifty were Franklin Women 


Mrs. Lillian Sallee, Mrs. Lillian Probst, Mrs. Rose 
Emmett and Mrs. Minna Hensley. 


Last year the leading ten Franklin women represen- 


tatives averaged $4,067.90 in earnings. 
Franklin group of women representatives (including 


part-timers) averaged $2,808.00. 


What do these figures prove? We believe they prove 


conclusively that people with intelligence and willing- 
ness to work—whether men or women—have an in- 
comparable opportunity for success with the friendly 
Franklin Life. 
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charter member of Los Conquistadores, 
Occidental’s production club. 


Devine Handles Brokerage 
for Finley Agency 


Edward C. Devine, administrative as- 


sistant in the agency department of 
Home Life of New 
York, has been 
promoted to bro- 
kerage supervisor 
of the C. A. Fin- 
ley agency, New 


York City. He will 
assist General 
Agent Finley in 
servicing brokerage 
accounts. The 
agency is located in 
the home _ office 
building. 

After attending 
Brown University, ER: <: 
Mr. Devine was 
employed by the Chevrolet division of 
General Motors, prior to appointment 
as administrative assistant of Home 
Life’s agency department. In 1942 he 
attended the Home Life agents school 
in planned estates work. 





Devine 


Fellows Assistant General 
Agent at Detroit 


DETROIT—J. B. Fellows has been 
appointed assistant general agent of 
Aetna Life here under General Agent 
F. E. McMahon. Transferred from the 
New York general agency, he will have 
charge of the brokerage department. 
The move reunites Mr. Fellows, R. A. 
Maier, also an assistant general agent 
who came to Detroit in 1942, and Rob- 
ert Fay, cashier, who came in 1943. All 
three served together years ago in the 
New York office and have been widely 
separated in the intervening years. 

Mr. Fellows has been in life insur- 
ance 16 years, although he is a young 
man. After five years at the Aetna Life 
home office, he joined the New York 
general agency in 1933 as an agent, la- 
ter becoming brokerage supervisor, the 
post he held upon being transferred to 
Detroit. 


Arvidson Manager at Dayton 


L. F. Arvidson, former assistant 
manager of Travelers in Peoria, IIl., 
and associated with that company there 
for the last nine years, has been trans- 





Yes, we use Group 


employees or more 
Individual policies 
nary Life plan. 


60 and under 


HOME OFFICE 





AND THE"5% RULE” 


underwriting where 


Life Insurance 1s being bought for 50 


if the case meets re- 


quirements under the so-called “5% rule” 
of wage stabilization. 


issued on the Ordi- 


No medical examination for lives age 


See your nearest Occidental office for details. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


* LOS ANGELES 


V H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 





ferred to Dayton, O., as manager of the 


life and accident department. He started, 


as a field assistant, was promoted to 
assistant manager and served in that 
capacity until the time of his transfer. 


Markham Union Central 
Manager at Portland, Me. 


B. Richard Markham has been ap- 
pointed manager of Union Central Life 
at Portland, Me. 

Mr. Markham joined Union Central 
at Lynchburg in 1937. Despite the fact 
that he had no previous life insurance 
experience, he soon became one of the 
most successful men in the agency force. 
In 1942, he was appointed district man- 
ager at Miami. 

Mr. Markham is a native Virginian. 
He entered Lynchburg College, but 
later transferred to Pennsylvania State 
College where he received a forestry 
degree. He spent the next two years 
as forester with the resettlement ad- 
ministration. Following this, he worked 
for a collection agency and later as a 
real estate salesman. Then he went 
with Union Central. 


Record Tower Club Membership 


With 92 qualified members, the 1944 
Tower Club of Northern Life of Seattle 
has the largest membership in its his- 
tory. Volume of business written by 
club members also established a new 
production record. E. R. Mitchell and 
H. L, Quigley of Seattle are president 
and vice-president respectively. Lead- 
ing state in production was California 
with 18 double qualifiers and 17 single 
qualifiers. 








Hinchey Is Brink Supervisor 

Earl B. Brink of Detroit, resident 
vice-president and state manager of Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident and 
United Benefit Life, has appointed P. 
G. Hinchey agency supervisor. Mr. 
Hinchey started with Guardian Life in 
Omaha in 1929, then was with John 
Hancock for three years and National 
Life & Accident for two years there 
before joining the home office of Mu- 
tual Benefit and United three years ago. 

The Brink agency will have a three- 
day Great Lakes cruise, leaving Detroit 
Sept. 13. Guests will include several 
home office officials and state managers 
from 10 states. 


Ralph H. Blevens has resigned as dis- 
trict manager at Vincennes, Ind., for 
the Massachusetts Protective companies 
to become special agent in the farm in- 
surance department of Home of New 


“SALES MEETS 


Woodward and Taylor Units 
Hold Joint Conference 


CINCINNATI — Cliff Bratten, 75, 
was accorded special honors at the an- 
nual joint convention of the George J. 
Woodward Cincinnati agency and the 
John K. Taylor, Louisville agency, 
Equitable Society, that was held in Cin- 
cinnati. At the age of 54, a job had 
slid out from under Mr. Bratten, leav- 
ing him with a wife and eight children 
to support. In those 21 years he has 
accounted for $26 million of insurance, 
including group, in Equitable. 

Leaders for the Cincinnati agency 
were: R. C. Hagemen, Dayton, Gene- 
vieve Wernicke, Cincinnati, and S. R. 
Shamel, Dayton. Leaders for the Louis- 
ville agency were: Eugene H. Thomp- 
son, Lexington; John Shaw, Ashland, 
and Joseph E. Johnson, Georgetown. 

Home office guest was Cliff Lund- 
gren, manager pension trust division. 
“Comparing 1940 with today we find 
that our average policy has increased 
from $2,650 to $3,600; that our lapse 
rate has decreased from 19.3% to 9%; 
that one-fourth of our agency force 
were club members in 1940 and one- 











third of them are members today; that 


the average commission earned by 
agents is 46% over 1940,” he declared. 

Talks on “How I do it” were given 
by Clara McBreen Raisbeck, Cincinnati; 
Elizabeth Embry, Paris, Ky., Joe John- 
son, Georgetown, O., Noble Ewing, dis- 
trict manager at Evansville; Dick Hage- 
men, Dayton, and Cecil Mumma, 
Springfield, O. 


Gillis Agency Conference 


The Alexander F. Gillis agency of 
Provident Mutual Life in Newark will 
hold a three-day conference and outing 
at Pocono Manor Inn, Pa., Sept. 8-10, 
Principal speakers will be Ernest A, 
Farrington, assistant manager of agen- 
cies, and William E. Creery, assistant 
vice-president. 


COMPANIES 


Indianapolis Life in 
First Six Months 


Indianapolis Life as of June 30 shows 
assets $36,395,059, gain $1,941,224 since 
Jan. 1; surplus $32,339,858, gain $127,442. 
Federal government bonds totaling $12,- 
923,340 comprise 36% of the assets. This 
is an increase of $3,700,200. 

The state of Indiana has on deposit 
subject to its control approved securi- 
ties of the company in excess of all poli- 
cies and annuity reserves and contrac- 
tual obligations of every kind. 

Total premiums received for the six 
months amount to $2,342,897. For every 
$1 received the company purchased $1.58 
in government bonds. It has policyhold- 
ers dividends set up as a liability for one 
full year. No past due interest is counted 
as an asset. Its real estate is practically 
liquidated and what is held has been re- 
duced in its book value. It has set aside 
$86,768 to take care of insufficient re- 
serves on supplementary contracts in- 
volving life contingencies. In addition 
$20,000 was added to the $50,000 set up 
last year, making a total of $70,000 to 
apply toward strengthening annuity re- 
serves. 


Illinois Report Issued 
on Westminster Life 


The Illinois department has issued its 
report on Westminster Life, an assess- 
ment legal reserve company, 2222 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. The exam- 
ination was as of Dec. 31. Assets were 
$114,448, surplus $41,553, insurance in 
force $13,540,492. 

New business written was $3,667,610 
and insurance revived $3,910,302. It 
writes life and accident. The report 
says the investments consists entirely 
of high grade bonds. Claims appear to 
be paid promptly and in accordance 
with the policy provisions. The com- 
pany issues non-participating renewable 
term to age 70 in premium units of 50 
cents and $1 per month. Death benefit 
is graded downward from a maximum 
benefit of $1,000 at ages 1 to 35 inclu- 
sive to $100 at ages 66 to 70. Triple 
benefits are granted for travel accidents, 
double benefits for automobile accidental 
death. The business is secured through 
the medium of an agency contract be- 
tween the company and the Westmin- 
ster Insurance Agency at an expense of 
85%. 











Jefferson Standard Record 


Celebrating the 37th anniversary of 
the founding of the company, the field 
force of Jefferson Standard Life pre- 
sented. President Julian Price 442 ap- 
plications for $1,005,765 insurance. This 
was the largest volume of business ever 
produced on any Aug. 7, which is the 
date it was established in 1907. 

The Charlotte agency was first in the 
number of new applications, San An- 
tonio second and Greensboro third. 


For accident and health sales ideas, 
use the Sales Section of the A. & H 


Bulletins. Write The A. & H. Bulletins. 
420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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POLICIES 





Central Life of ILL 
Changes Rates 


Central Life of Illinois placed a new 
manual in the hands of its agents. It 
is based on American experience table 
of mortality with Buttolph’s extension 
for ages at issue under 10 and with 3% 
interest. Little increase was made in the 
premiums except under single premium, 


| short premium payment and endowment 


policies. Cash surrender values are sub- 
stantially increased on the latter plans. 

Ordinary life and limited payment life 
policies show life income options avail- 
able for men and women at age 65. 
Family income riders are discontinued 
and family maintenance riders adopted. 
Anumber of children’s policies are avail- 
able for age one day to nine years. 
Children’s plans include continuous pre- 
mium endowment age 85, 20-payment 
endowment, 85, 20-pay endowment 65, 
20-year endowment and endowment age 
18. These policies have graded death 
benefits for ages at issue under 5. They 
come into full benefit at the anniversary 
nearest age 5. Payor benefit is avail- 
able. 

The most popular policies are con- 
tinuous premium endowment at 85, 20- 
pay coupon, 20-pay endowment at 85, 
triple protection to 60, child’s 20-pay 
endowment at 85, 20-pay endowment at 
65, double protection to age 65, and 
life paid up at 65. 

The 20-pay endowment at 65 is new. 
The life income options available at 65 
fit in with social security. A few months 
ago Central Life discontinued retirement 
income policies, and the retirement in- 
come at 65, for both men and women 
is the only contract of this type now 
issted by Central Life. Triple protec- 
tion to 60 and double protection to 65 
have been issued experimentally for 
about two years, and now are made gen- 
erally available. 

Ordinary life rates were increased sev- 
eral years ago but due to the interest 
assumption used, values did not rise. 
All other contracts except ordinary life 
and term now have increased rates. 

Premium rates on the new basis are: 


Nonparticipating Contracts 


C.P. 20P. Life C.P. 20P. C.P. 
End. End. P.U. End. End. End. 
85 85 65 65 ? ” 
Age ] $ $ 3 
2 at 1297 24.53 15.73 18.32 27.75 20.48 
2 .... 17.30 26.59 17.87 21.38 30.59 24.36 
30 .... 19.96 29.56 21.49 25.46 33.92 29.08 
35 1... 23:42 33.14 25.92 30.51 37.99 36.54 
40 .... 27.91 37.38 32.33 38.40 43.18 47.46 
45 . 33.77 42.67 41.78 49.91 49.91 oe 46 
50 . 41.50 49.03 56.9 97 69.59 ; 
55 .... 51.92 57.52 
60. 65.83 68.96 Eee 
Gtd. 
20 15 Ord. Inv. Ret. Trip. 
Yr. Yr. Life 2@P. Inc. Prot. 
End. End. tSel. Coup. 65 to 60 
$ $ 3 $* 
20 1... 44.66 62.50 14.73 34.10 22.39 11.41 
25 4... 44.89 62.67 16.52 36.90 27.27 12.25 
30 .... 45.24 62.89 18.90 40.15 32.18 13.27 
35 4... 46.02 63.44 22.14 44.50 39.42 14.52 
40 .... 47.46 64.54 26.43 50.39 50.89 16.03 
45 .... 49.91 66.46 32.04 54.55 68.52 17.85 
50.2... 53.86 69.59 39.47 62.75 97.57 19.81 
00 .... 60.06 74.59 49.32 74.13 ae 
60 .... 69.63 $2.43 62.50 90.01 
—— 


Minimum $5,000. 
*—Minimum $3,000. 


Dbl. Mod. -——+Family—~ 15 
Prot. Exp. Maintenance Pay. 
Age to 65 Term 10 Yr. 15 Yr. 20 Yr. Life 
ee ee $ 
- - 13.05 10.29 3.88 5.38 6.87 29.19 
“0 - 14.32 11.27 3.98 5.70 7.59 32.03 
30 - 15.88 12.83 4.16 6.34 8.97 35.29 
0 - 17.88 15.20 4.82 7.87 11.69 39.27 
9 - 20.43 18.36 6.27 10.79 16.43 44.08 
$5 t+++ 23.71 23.23 8.92 15.64 24.04 49.90 
eV vces 24.86 29,15 18.97 23.33 .... 56.97 
0 ---. 32.81 37.384 20.06 .... 65.85 
Ce | ee 77.35 
—_— 
TExtra premiums. 
Participating Policies 
Ord. 20 20 15 30 15 
Age Life Pay End. End. End. Pay 
on $$  $ eee $ 
te 18.35 27.70 47.85 65.95 31.05 31.90 
eH 20.50 29.93 48.35 66.35 31.73 34.55 
+ 23.35 32.65 49.20 66.90 32.76 37.90 
* 27.00 36.03 50.35 67.70 34.45 41.95 
+++. 81.85 40.25 52.15 68.90 37.09 46.85 








Ord. 20 20 15 30 15 

Age Life Pay End. End. End. Pay 
$ $ 3 $ ¥ 

55.10 71.00 41.46 53.00 

60.05 74.50 .... 60.80 

68.15 80.40 .... 70.95 

81.25 90.10 .... 84.60 





Equitable’s Non-Medical 
Acceptance of Female Risks 
Is Liberalized 


Equitable Society’s usual practice in 
the past has been to accept for general 
non-medical insurance only _ self-sup- 
porting single women, or self-supporting 
women previously but not now married, 
whose work requires them to leave their 
homes. 

However, consideration hereafter will 
be given general non-medical applica- 
tions from girl students whose attend- 
ance and school activities are normal 
and from other girls and women be- 
tween ages 15 and 45, even if not self- 
supporting, provided it is necessary for 
them to leave their homes regularly in 
order to carry on their occupations or 
their war or civic activities. This 
means ‘that housewives generally are 
eligible for general non-medical only if 
they regularly spend the greater part 
of the day away from their homes in 
connection with some outside activity. 





NEW YORK 


A. L. DICKEY’S RECORD 


The Alan L. Dickey agency of Provi- 
dent Mutual in New York City has 
completed its first five years by finishing 
its fifth year in second place for the 
company with a production of $4,635,491. 
Robert Goldschmidt, who has been with 
the agency since its inception, has led 
the agency each year. He is in third 
position among all Provident Mutual 
agents. Both he and General Agent 
Dickey qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


HOME OFFICE STAFF SELLS BONDS 


The home office staff of United States 
Life sold $46,000 war bonds in 427 sub- 
scriptions in a booth on Fifth Avenue 
at the entrance to the home office build- 
ing. The staff was divided into three 
teams, army, navy and marines, and the 
navy won with 186 subscriptions for 
$21,700. President Mansfield Freeman 
entertained the 12 leading home office 
contestants at luncheon. 








HAVE DISTURBING EFFECT 

Managers in attempting to recruit 
agents these days find themselves con- 
fronted with a number of difficulties due 
to the abnormal conditions of the times. 
The various announcements from selec- 
tive service headquarters changing rules 
of the past have had a disturbing effect. 
Some men who have been in the service 
and later honorably discharged on ac- 
count of some physical difficulty would 
not be surprised to see the government 
bring them into action again, requiring 
them to have an operation or be put in 
some defense industry where their 
health would not be further impaired. 

The fact that the so-called “fathers” 
are being inducted into service has 
tended to reduce the list of excellent 
prospects. Furthermore this has called 
a number of successful agents to the col- 
ors. Recruiting therefore has become 
highly selective, the general agents or 
supervisors taking men here and there 
that seem to be ineligible for military 
service due to age or physical condition. 
The different announcements of the se- 
lective service branch are deplored be- 
cause it not only upsets the agents 
themselves but prospects. 


CHICAGO 


PARSONS AGENCY OUTING 
The Bruce Parsons agency of Mutual 


Benefit Life in Chicago is celebrating 
its seventh anniversary Aug. 23 at Briar- 











gate Country Club in Deerfield. James 
B. Crowley is in charge of arrange- 
ments, assisted by H. A. Huskey and 
Harold Storer. H. G. Kenagy, superin- 
tendent of agencies, will represent the 
home office. 

This outing had been an annual affair 
until Mr. Parsons left for the army in 
April, 1942. As 1944 is the 75th anni- 
versary of a Mutual Benefit agency in 
Chicago, it was decided to continue the 
outing if 24 agents qualified for the com- 
pany’s Leaders Club as of July 30. This 
qualification was met. 

The agency, as of July 30, was leading 
all agencies of Mutual Benefit in pro- 
duction, with more than $6,000,000 of 
paid-for annual premium life insurance, 
not including annuities. It leads all 
agencies in the number of men on honor 
roll, with six of the first 25 leading pro- 
ducers. Erwin W. Fenzau leads the 
erent with just under $1,000,000 paid 
or. 


ELIMINATING MARGINAL AGENTS 


Chicago offices have pretty well 
cleared out their so-called marginal 
agents, eliminating those that were 


just getting by, thus leaving the sales- 
men who are making good. The result 
is that those that are still in the business 


and working hard are making ee 
money which is the most salutary condi- 
tion. It is hoped that when normal 
times return there will not be a tendency 
as there has been in the past to keep men 
under contract who are not willing or 
able to make the grade. 

A number of companies have made 
their way easier by revising their com- 
pensation arrangements especially giving 
the men a service fee for taking care of 
old business where the renewals have 
expired. This enables the men to give 
some time to older policyholders and af- 
fords the company the opportunity of 
rendering service to policyholders. 
Where agents have been required to 
give considerable time to old policyhold- 
ers and where there is no chance for 
getting more business there naturally 
has been some indifference. The sales- 
men contend that the companies should 
pay them for this service rendered. 


Prudence Reply Due Aug. 18 

The time for the reply of Prudence 
Life of Chicago in the move of Illinois 
attorney general for a rehearing on peti- 
tion for dissolution and rehabilitation 


was extended by Circuit Judge Bolton 


Aug. 


from 11 to Aug. 18. 





How’s Your Future? 


There’s been a lot of crystal-gazing going on lately 
—the best people are doing it. The little glass 
: globe isn’t always the best way to look after your 
future, though. m When it comes to finding out 
how you can earn some extra commission dollars 
yourself .. . through juvenile, mortgage, substand- 
ard, etc.... we have an answer that even the best 
crystal ball can’t give. So lay that crystal down 
... and send a card or a letter to Rolland E. Irish. 


president. That’s all it takes, and we'll send vou 


the complete details. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland MAINE Home Office 
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Senator O'Mahoney Beckons 


We can't warm up to the invitation of 
Senator O'Mahoney of Wyoming to the 
insurance business to come sit at his feet 
and work out a program that will be 
best for everybody—the states, the fed- 
eral government, the insurance business 
and the public. O’Mahoney now is ami- 
able and fatherly. Not so long ago he 
was taking savage punches at the insur- 
ance business, seizing whatever was 
topical at the moment in the field and 
putting a lot of sinister embroidery on it. 
That seems to be his established 
technique. We recall that in the TNEC 
investigation of life insurance he was at 
first savage and then switched over to a 
purring mood and seemed to be inviting 
the industry to rally around him and do 
something constructive. 


He has some sort of an economic 
theory that serves him year in and year 
out and when he is in a mellow mood 
he recites this theory and says that all 
he wants is for the insurance business 
or whatever activity is presently engag- 
ing his attention to conform to that 
doctrine. Much of the time he seems to 
be on both sides of the question at once. 
Undoubtedly Senator O’Mahoney has 
sincere economic convictions and they 
have a certain superficial attraction, but 
he doesn’t appeal to us as a man to 
whom the insurance industry should of- 
fer itself for adoption. 

In the home that he would provide 
for the business, the caresses might bal- 
ance the whippings but it would be hard 
on the nerves. 


Coal Mining Isn't Silver Mining 


It is unfortunate for the entire insur- 
ance business that nearly everyone who 
is not engaged in one or another of its 
branches fails to understand the great 
dissimilarity that exists between life in- 
surance on the one hand and property 
and liability insurance on the other. The 
tendency to lump these two unlike en- 
tities showed up in some of the S.E. 


U.A. Supreme Court opinions and in 


many of the numerous newspaper edi- 
torials which commented on the deci- 
sion. 


This confusion opens the way for the 
unthinking legislator or the shrewd po- 
litical manipulator to make it appear 
that because these two major branches 
don’t make common cause the insurance 
business as a doesn’t know its 
own mind and needs to be taken gently 
by the hand and led along whatever reg- 
ulatory path that that particular advo- 
cate is beating the drum for. There are 
enough dissimilar viewpoints in the non- 
life side of the business without adding 
another based on a fallacious concept of 
the relationship between the life and 
the general insurance business. 

This fundamental difference 
the life and general insurance 
difficult to to 
insurance man. Right now it would be 
delicate as well as difficult. For the fire 
companies to do it might look as if they 
were putting up an alibi for the failure 


whole 


between 
business 
the non- 


is 


get across 


of the life companies to support the 
Bailey-Walter legislation. If the life 


companies were to do it just when the 
fire people are embroiled with the Jus- 
tice Department they might seem to be 
spotlighting their own state of virtue 
and thanking God that they were not 
as other insurance companies. 


As far as the life companies are con- 
cerned, they have what they believe are 
good for not coming out in 
favor of the Bailey-Walter legislation. 
The main one is that since their pres- 


reasons 


ent methods of operation do not conflict 
with the anti-trust laws the probable 
construction that could be placed 
their support of the Bailey-Walter bill 
would be that they wanted to get things 
fixed so they could later take advan- 
immunity from the anti-trust 


on 


tage of 
laws. 
Another interpretation, and one that 
it is feared the demagogues could ex- 
ploit, might be that if the fire business 
can enlist life insurance’s aid in its anti- 


trust fight, then the entire insurance 
business is indeed a vast system of 
cahoots, wheels within wheels, a_far- 


flung economic empire, and what not. 
Hence quite a few life company execu- 
tives wonder, despite a certain amount 
of fire company feeling that their allies 
have run out on them, whether life in- 
surance support for the Bailey-Walter 
legislation mightn’t do the bill more 
harm than good. 

Many life companies do not share the 
fire companies’ optimistic view of the 
Bailey-Walter bill’s chances of getting 
through the Senate and are _ highly 
skeptical of the chances that President 
Roosevelt will permit the bill to become 
law, even though he has to make his 
decision before the November election. 
If he chooses to write a stinging veto 
message, denouncing the bill as special- 
interest legislation and ignoring the dif- 
ficult situation that confronts the fire 
companies under the Supreme Court de- 
cision, the public is certain to take it 
as a slap at life as well as fire insurance, 


even though the life companies did not 
support the bill. This is another reason 
for the life companies’ reluctance to 
take a hand in promoting the bill. 

This may seem like super-caution but 
it is understandable in view of the 
highly personal nature of life insurance 
policies. For most people life insur- 
ance constitutes just about their entire 
estate and they are keenly interested in 
anything affecting it. Nearly all the 
letters that public officials and Congress- 
men and Senators have received about 
the Supreme Court decision were from 
people who wanted to know how it 
would affect their life insurance. Few 
were concerned about their other insur- 
ance. 

The problems that confront the vari- 
branches of insurance as a result 
the Supreme Court decision 
likely to clarify in the public’s mind the 


ous 
of seem 
essential difference between life and non- 
life insurance. In addition there is a 
growing contrast between their meth- 
ods of distribution which seems likely 


——. 
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to become definitely sharper after the 
war. Life insurance selling appears to 
be going more and more in the direc. 
tion of agents who are actually, and 
often legally as well, the employes of 
their companies. As home offices im. 
prove their techniques of selection, gy. 
pervision, and training salesmen how to 
sell, the life insurance agent operating 
on his own, like the local agent who 
sells fire and casualty insurance, will 
very likely become less typical of the 
life insurance distribution method, even 
though many big life insurance pro. 
ducers, including brokers, do maintain 
an independent contractor status. 

The public knows better than to lump 
the mining of coal, copper, gold and 
silver, and refer to them categorically 
as the mining business. It seems clear 
that all branches of the insurance busj- 
will be better served when the 
public learns to distinguish similarly be- 
tween the different kinds of insurance 
rather than regarding life and non-life 
as branches of the same tree. 


ness 





PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., district man- 
ager of Mutual Life, has been elected 
chairman of a volunteer office’s advisory 
board charged with enlisting volunteer 
aides for service in Washington hos- 
pitals. 

Homer E. Anderson, one of the top 
producers in the San Francisco agency 
of New York Life, a director of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and a charter member of the 
San Francisco Quarter Million Round 
Table, who suffered serious injuries sev- 
eral weeks ago when the horse he was 
riding fell, has recovered sufficiently to 
be removed to his home. However, he 
is still in a cast and according to pres- 
ent indications may be in bed for sev- 
eral more weeks. 

Theo. P. Beasley, president of Repub- 
lic National Life, is making a series of 
trips throughout Texas visiting agen- 
cies, accompanied by M. A. Anderson, 
first vice-president and director of 
agencies. 

F. G. Donnelly, partner in Donnelly 
Brothers, brokerage firm of Newark, has 
been named chairman of the ration board 
there. He is associated with the New- 
ark branch of United States Life. 

John A. Stevenson, president Penn 
Mutual Life, has been presented a dis- 
tinguished civilian service award by the 
navy, the highest honor conferred on 
civilians by the navy and one of few 
conferred in the nation. Last Novem- 
ber the late Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox, “drafted” Mr. Stevenson 
to serve on the manpower survey board 
which studied 6,000 naval shore estab- 
lishments and the duties of more than 
1,500,000 personnel. As a result of the 
eight-month survey recently completed, 
more than 100,000 officers, enlisted men 
and civilians were made available for 
transfer to new duties. 

President Stevenson is now recover- 
ing in the University of California Hos- 
pital at San Francisco from a_ severe 


attack of pneumonia. For two weeks 
he was under an oxygen tent. 

E. A. Roberts, president of Fidelity 
Mutual Life, has returned to Philadel- 
phia after a vacation with his family 
in northern Minnesota. Mrs. Roberts 
and children are remaining in that state 
for a while longer. 


Francis V. Keesling, president of 
West Coast Life, is chairman of a citi- 
zens’ committee in San Francisco, spon- 
sored by the Civic League of Improve- 
ment Clubs & Associations, which has 
been formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing and developing post-war projects to 
improve commercial facilities and also 
general living conditions. 

William R. Kenney, New York Life, 
at Marshfield, Wis., was elected com- 
mander of the Wisconsin department of 
the American Legion at the annual con- 
vention at Milwaukee. 

Joy M. Luidens, executive secretary 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and Margaret Becker, executive sec- 
retary of Peoria association and Illinois 
association, are spending this week at 
Northwestern University, attending the 
National Institute for Commercial & 
Trade Executives. This three-year 


Aug 








course is sponsored by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in cooperation with 
the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, and is devoted to a study on ass0- 
ciation managing and current problems. 

Morris Levy of Pensacola, agent with 
Penn Mutual’s Branch & Powell agency, 
Montgomery, Ala., has just celebrated 
his 40th anniversary as a member of the 
Penn Mutual family. He served two 
years as president of the Pensacola Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Mark A. Scureman, veteran member 
of Penn Mutual Life’s W. A. Arnold, 
II, agency at Harrisburg, Pa., is the 
proud grandfather of triplets, born ™ 
Kingston, Pa. The arrival of the trip- 
lets brought the Scureman grandchild 
clan to an even dozen. Mr. Scuremai 
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DEATHS 


J. B. Duryea, Famous 
Insurance Educator, Dead 


SAN FRANCISCO — Services were 
held Aug. 12 for J. B. Duryea, retired 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life, who 
died at his Redwood estate. He was 
widely known for his educational writ- 
ings. He was about 80 years of age. 








Second Lt. Charles H. Sutman, for- 
mer underwriter in the medical depart- 
ment of Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, was killed in action with the 
4th Division in France. He had been 
with Security Mutual Life from 1937 
until his enlistment late in 1942. After 
attending the officers school at Camp 
Croft, S. C., and the infantry officers 
school at Fort Benning, he was assigned 
about two months ago to duty in Eng- 
land, arriving in France soon after 
D-Day. 

First Lt. Fred C. Gedge, Jr., of the 
Army air corps, former agent of Penn 
Mutual Life in Peoria, IIl., died of 
wounds received in action over Italy in 
German-held territory. A bomber pilot, 
Lt. Gedge was a member of a squadron 
led by Randy Holtzapple, formerly of 
Connecticut Mutual in Peoria. 

Harry J. Whitlaw, 60, general agent 
of Illinois Bankers Life in Peoria for 
15 years, died at his home there. He 
had been in ill health for several months. 
_ George Rhody, 49, assistant manager 
at Anderson, Ind., for Life of Virginia, 
died. He had been connected with that 
company since 1930. 

Lt. William J. Cameron, Jr., marine 
air corps, whose father is executive vice- 
president of Home Life of New York, 
was killed in the crash of his plane 30 
miles north of U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., in a routine flight. 
Lt. Cameron attended the Maplewood, 
N. J., schools and graduated from Pin- 
gry School, Elizabeth, N. J. After com- 
pleting his freshman year at Yale, he 
joined the naval air force. 

Lt. Cameron took preliminary flight 
training at Cornell University and pre- 
flight at Chapel Hill, N. C., and primary 
flight training at Peru, Indiana. He re- 


ceived his wings at Pensacola, where he 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the marine air corps. At the time of 
his death, he was taking advance squad- 
ron training as a fighter pilot. 

Just a few hours after being elected 
vice-president of the Emporia Insurors, 
Forrest L. Robinson, 52, was stricken at 
his home in Emporia, Kan., and died. A 
native of Ohio, he went to Emporia in 
1907, and was graduated from the Em- 
poria Business College. He was a pub- 
lic accountant for 18 years and more re- 
cently had been in the insurance busi- 
ness as a local agent and as representa- 
tive of Equitable Life of Iowa. He was 
at one time treasurer and business man- 
ager of the Emporia Business College. 
He was a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and was active in the Salva- 
tion Army. 

Vernon E. Guess, 55, special agent of 
New York Life at Pine Bluff, Ark., died 
in a Little Rock hospital. 


P, J. O’Carroll, 64, well-known Salt 
Lake City life insurance man, died there 
from pneumonia. He joined the inter- 
mountain agency of New York Life 
under the late L. H. Stohr, supervisor, 
in 1929, but for several years recently 
had been with Occidental Life of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. William M. Jones, 63, medical di- 
rector of Jefferson Standard Life, died 
at his home in Greensboro. He had 
been in failing health since last fall and 
had been unable to carry on his duties 
since March. He became connected 
with the medical department of Jeffer- 
son Standard in 1923 and had been 
medical director since 1941. He grad- 
uated from the University of Maryland 
medical school in 1903. He practiced 
at High Point, N. C., and then served 
at Greensboro as Guilford county 
health officer. 

Arthur R. Kershaw, 58, vice-president 
of Life of Virginia in charge of the 
mortgage loan and real estate division, 
died in Richmond. He had been with 
the company since 1912. 

Edward F. Arrowsmith, 50, cashier 
and office manager of National Life & 
Accident in Memphis, died following a 
heart attack. 

Julius H. Meyer, who had been gen- 
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r the! has bought insurance policies as gifts 

Ts to for all his grandchildren, including the 

: new triplets. Since he sells a great deal 

direc- of insurance for children he decided to 

and | follow his own prescription, even though 
es of | in this case it necessitated a triple dose. 

Ss im- Francis J. Bohl, director of publica- 

1, sy. | tions for Alliance Life, Chicago, sus- 

; tained painful injuries including a frac- 

>w to | tured hip when he fell from a ladder at 

rating | his home. He is expected to be con- 
who | fined to the hospital for two months. 

, will His interest in jazz music got George 

f the | Malcolm-Smith of the publicity depart- 

: ment of Travelers into an argument 

even | ‘Aug. 11, which was televised by C. B. S. 

Pro- | as one of its “Opinions on Trial’” tele- 

intain } vision broadcasts. Mr. Malcolm-Smith 
faced Eugene O’Neill, Jr., son of the 

lone noted playwright and’ member of the 
P | Yale faculty, in a debate on “Resolved 

i and | that jazz music has a demoralizing effect 

‘ically | on the youth of the nation.” Mr. Mal- 

clear | colm-Smith has made a hobby of jazz 

busj. | Music a number of years and conducts a 
weekly broadcast, ‘““Gems, of American 

nthe Jazz,’ from the Travelers station, 

ly be | WTIC of Hartford. 

irance Frank J. Viehmann, Jr., son of the In- 

yn-life | diana commissioner, has received an ap- 
pointment to Annapolis. 

SS L. Russell Blanchard, agency secre- 
tary of Union Mutual Life, has been 
named vice-president of the Portland 
Young Republicans Club. 
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eral agent of New England Mutual -at 
Chicago since 1909 and had been asso- 
ciated with that company since 1904, 
died during his sleep at his home in 
Chicago Sunday night. He had just 
passed his 70th birthday. He was the 
second oldest in point of length of serv- 
ice as general agent for a single com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Mr. Meyer graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Chicago He- 
brew College and he was a rabbi at 
Toledo and Milwaukee until 1904 when 
he went into life insurance work with 
New England Mutual in the latter city. 
He soon was made a partner. of A. 
Saltzstein who is still general agent for 
New England Mutual there. In 1909 he 
went to Chicago to open a second gen- 
eral agency for New England Mutual 
from scratch. The agency has been 
successful and this year is 40% ahead 
of last year. 

In the earlier days of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters Association he was very 
active in that organization. While he 
was in Milwaukee he served as school 
commissioner of that city. He was a 
past president of B’nai B’rith Chicago 
district and he was a director of Chicago 
Home for Jewish Orphans. He was 
born at Thibodaux, La. 





Continental Assurance 
Agency Clubs Elect 
Officers for the Year 


Officers and directors of the General 
Agents & Managers Association of the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago were 
elected at the annual meeting following 
the close of the 1-2-0 and 2-5-0 conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

Morris H. Kaliff, San Antonio, is 
president; Thomas Auld, Trenton, N. J.; 
vice-president; R. M. Vetter, Madison, 
Wis., secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
the officers and D. G. Johnson, Phila- 
delphia; W. R. Dignan, Cincinnati; M. 
L. Killian, Canton, O., and Ray T. 
Moore, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Officers of Clubs 


One-Two-O and Two-Five-O officers 
are: M. C. Chier, Milwaukee, president, 
and Harry Rosenwasser, Chicago, vice- 
president. Mr. Chier, who is a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, paid 
for the largest volume of business. of 
any agent. Mr. Rosenwasser, who be- 
comes vice-president for the fourth 
time, sold more indivdual life policies 
than any other representative. 

First officers of the newly formed 
Million Dollar Group Club are: Dwight 
G. Johnson, chairman, and Joshua 
Glasser, Chicago, vice-chairman. These 
positions require, respectively, the larg- 
est and second largest volume of group 
and pension business written by com- 
pany producers during a club year. 


Monarch Life Concludes 
40th Anniversary Campaign 


Seventy-three men of Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., qualified in the 40th 
anniversary production program in 
honor of President Clyde W. Young’s 
40 years with the company, by writing 
10 or more applications in any one of 
four 10-day periods ending Aug. 14. 
The three top men, George Reed, Roan- 
oke, Va.; Ben Cashman, Minneapolis, 
and Lee Rossi, Cleveland, attended the 
40th anniversary part at Mr. Young’s 
home near Springfield Tuesday of this 
week. 

Four general agents qualified for the 
trip to the home office by having two 
or more men qualify in the top 20 quali- 
fiers. They were Ray Lynch, Minne- 
apolis; Roy Whitwell, Roanoke, Va.: 
Hugh Chitwood, Des Moines, and Clif 
Baker, Rochester, N. Y. 








Each day, some 16,000 persons are 
examined for life insurance and nearly 
900 are found to be uninsurable because 
of health, this discovery enabling many 
of them to take steps to improve their 
physical condition. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Chicago Committees Are 
Appointed by Moynahan 


Committee chairmen of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters ap- 
pointed by President J. D. Moynahan 





have been approved by directors. They 
are: 

Under H. K. Nickell, Connecticut 
General, first vice-president—Advisory 


council, R. D. Hinkle, Equitable Soci- 
ety; agent compensation and coopera- 
tion, R. C. Whitney, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; bulletin, C. E. Lindstrom, Travel- 
ers; community fund, W. C. Peck, Re- 
liance Life; educational, C. E. Smith, 
Northwestern Mutual; library, Lillian 
French Reid, New York Life; member- 
ship, Earl M. Schwemm, Great-West, J. 
R. Francis, Metropolitan; public rela- 
tions and movie, Don Nash, Fidelity 
Mutual; reception, Carl Spahn, Equit- 
able of Iowa; resolution, H. N. Kerr, 
Travelers. 

Under George Huth, Provident Mu- 
tual, second vice-president — Business 
practice, E. C. Hoy, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; by-laws, H. R. Schultz, Mutual, 


to profitable 
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BUILDING 


OFFICE . 


A are interested 
in building financial 


security as one of our 
neral agents, write 
larry S. McConachie, 

Supt. of Agents. 





N. Y.; finance and war activities, George 
Huth; legislation, J. H. Brennan, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; military, R. W. Frank, State 
Mutual; program, J. M. Royer, Penn 
Mutual; regional meetings, R. . De 
Pau, Jr., Prudential, and R. W. Weber, 
John Hancock; sales congress, P. W. 
Cook, Mutual Benefit; speakers’ bureau, 
Francis P. Clish, John Hancock. 





Must Prepare for Post-War 
Readjustments, Lee Advises 


R. R. Lee, vice-president of South- 
western Life, spoke to the San Antonio 
Association of Life Underwriters on 
post-war opportunities for the agent. 

While he views the post-war period 
as one of less easy sales, he indicated 
that insurance men who are prepared for 
this period will continue to prosper. He 
said that when the average income de- 
creases after the war, many who have 
bought high premium insurance will find 
themselves unable to continue to meet 
the premiums on this type. He stressed 
the importance of the agent counseling 
with the policy owner and guiding him 
in converting it into a lower premium 
type, so that he may retain his pro- 
tection and continue his favorable at- 
titude toward life insurance and life 
insurance salesmen. 

The association indorsed Jul B. Bau- 
mann for reelection as national trustee, 
and also indorsed Louie Throgmorton, 
Aetna Life, Shreveport, for trustee. 





Spindle Lists New Prospects 
for Life Insurance Today 
AUSTIN, TEX.—New avenues for 


business were presented to the Austin 
Life Underwriters Association by Ted 
Spindle, San Antonio, educational di- 
rector of Amicable Life, speaking on 
“Today and Tomorrow.” 

He mentioned as particularly good 
prospects 40 million children under age 
15, who last year accounted for 15% 
of the insurance written; women, who 
bought 33% of last year’s insurance, 
and farmers, “with incomes. greater 
than they have ever known.” These, 
he said, are replacement prospects for 
the men now in service. 

Judson Wise, California-Western 
States Life, has been named secretary 
to succeed Allen Kane, Western Re- 
serve Life, who is reporting at Holly- 
wood, Fla., for naval officers training 
school. 


Detroit Directory Covers State 


DETROIT—The Detroit Life Under- 
writers Association is extending its di- 
rectory to include all members of local 
associations throughout Michigan. 

Local listings, as in the past, will be 
both alphabetical and arranged by com- 
panies for easy reference, while outstate 
organizations will be listed in roster 
form. Officers and directors of the lo- 
cal and state associations will be in- 


cluded. 


Anderson Congress Chairman 


Norman E. Anderson, general agent 
of Mutual Benefit, Peoria, Ill., has been 
named general chairman of the annual 
sales congress of the Peoria Association 
of Life Underwriters to be held Nov. 
17-18 in Pere Marquette hotel. 





Abilene, Tex.—J. Brooks Glover, Gen- 
eral American Life, has been elected 
president. 


Jackson, Mich.—The annual picnic was 
held at Arbor Hills Country Club Tues- 
day, featuring a softball game between 
a team of industrial men and one of or- 
dinary athletes. 

Southeastern New Hampshire—Ernest 
W. Christensen, Union Mutual, Dover, 
has been named president. 

Independence, Kan.—New officers are: 
R. L. Daggett, New York Life, president, 
succeeding Harley Rogers, Prudential; 
W. E. Schwietzer, Prudential, vice-presi- 
dent, and Pat Miller, Travelers, secre- 
tary-treasurer. W. T. Newkirk, Wash- 
ington National, secretary-treasurer the 
past year, was named national commit- 
teeman. 





IN U. 5S. WAR SERVICE 


Don R. McChesney, connected with 
Berkshire Life and the Consler agency 
at Rochester before the war, now is in 
Hawaii as an assistant field director of 
the American Red Cross. He was re- 
cently honoraby discharged by the army, 
in which he served as a major overseas. 


Lt (j.g.) William P. Hughes has been 
awarded a commendation ribbon bar 
and letter of commendation from the 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. At- 
lantic fleet for discovering deficiencies 
in the navy cryptographic devices and 
suggesting improvements for them. Mr. 
Hughes is manager of the statistical di- 
vision of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, on leave for the duration. 

Sgt. Joseph W- Peters of the home 
office staff of Penn Mutual Life, was 
wounded during the invasion of France. 
Sgt. Peters, a member of the rangers, 
landed in France on D-Day. Two weeks 
later an artillery shell struck the slit 
trench where he was standing and he 
was on the receiving end of 15 pieces 
of shrapnel. He also received two 
shrapnel dents in his helment, and was 
saved from having his head pierced by 
the protection offered by one of his 
baby’s shoes he carried in the helmet. 


Maj. C. P. Hardwicke, medical direc- 
tor of Western Reserve Life of Austin, 
Tex., is now serving in New Guinea. 
Lt. M. L. Hildreth, chief clerk of the 
agency department of Western Reserve, 
is now chief of the finance and personnel 
section of the office of chief surgeon 
in England. 


Edward A. Dougherty, assistant treas- 
urer of Mutual Life, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in navy and will 
report for special training at Fort 


RECORDS 


Franklin Life—Paid business in July 
was greater by 24% than in July, 1943. 
Insurance in force totals $258,861,000, a 
gain of $11 million for the first seven 
months. 

Equitable Life of Iowa—Paid volume 
in July was $5,918,936, a gain of $649,304 
or 12.3% over July, 1943. The gain in 
insurance in force, $2,802,856, was the 
largest for any July since 1927. For the 
seven months the gain was $18,671,329, 
bringing life insurance in force to $677,- 
601,027. 

Business Men’s Assurance—Reports 
new all-time high record for July, with 
a gain of 44% over last year. Life insur- 
ance paid for in the seven months totaled 
$22,659,672, a 43% gain. Fourteen of the 
company’s 21 branch offices set up new 
all-time high records for July, while the 
Cedar Rapids organization, reporting .to 
Wyatt E. Maupin, manager, had the larg- 
est month’s business since the office was 
established in 1938. 

The San Francisco office under the su- 
pervision of Vice-president J. P. Baldwin, 
was the ranking branch, with the Kan- 
sas City office under Manager R. J. Costi- 
gan, second. Leading personal producer 
was Louis Haith of Kansas City, with 
L. H. Harris of San Francisco second. 




















Bernstene Wins High Honors 


Milton M. Bernstene of New York 
Life’s Central branch jin Chicago, who 
qualified for the 1944 Million Dollar 
Round Table, the first Chicago Nylic 
agent to win this high honor since the 
round table was formed, also won the 
vice-presidency of the 1944 Top Club 
of his company in the central depart- 
ment. He will complete Jan. 1 his 20th 
year with the company, and at the age 
of 40 becomes one of the youngest 
senior Nylics. 





Texas Agent at Top 


D. L. Haney, Texas representative of 
Franklin Life, was honored by as its 
“Man of the Month” for his outstanding 
performance during July. Writing a high 
average policy, he submitted 12 applica- 
tions for nearly $70,000, collecting cash 
with each application. 


Need Uniform Blue 
Cross Contract 


Dr. Rorem Makes 
Numerous Hospitalization 
Proposals at Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI—A uniform compre. 
hensive Blue Cross hospitalization con- 
tract that will be available throughout 
the United States is needed, according 
to C. Rufus Rorem, executive director 
Hospital Service Plan Commission of 
Chicago, who addressed a regional con- 
ference of Blue Cross Associations here, 
With frequent transfer of war plant em- 
ployes and with the far flung activities 
of large national employers, it is neces- 
sary that complete hospital service be 
available everywhere, he said. 

Although the Blue Cross plans have 
accomplished much by arranging trans. 
fers from one plan to another and by 
permitting continued protection when a 
person leaves his place of employment, 
there is still a substantial variation in 
benefits which would be removed if each 
community or state-wide organization 
offered comprehensive hospital service 
for all types of illness. 


Impersonal Government Agency 


Such uniformity, he said, would go 
far to demonstrate the public character 
of the Blue Cross movement. Subscrib- 
ers would hesitate a long time before 
relinquishing the voluntary administra- 
tion of their benefits to an impersonal 
government agency. 

Existing procedures of enrollment and 
administration must be streamlined, Dr. 
Rorem declared. Manpower problems 
necessitate simplified procedures. A sim- 
ple method must be found of enroll- 


ing and accepting payment from self- | 


employed persons, farmers and _ those 
engaged in personal service. Also cer- 
tification of paid up status at the time 
of hospital admission must be simplified 
“to permit daily admissions of 30,000 
instead of today’s 3,000 admissions.” 
Participants in Blue Cross plans num- 
bered 14 million on April 15. The pro- 
tection is available in 40 states and 
200,000 employers are cooperating. The 
77 hospital service plans sponsored by 
the American Hospital Association have 
paid hospitals $250 million since their 
establishment. Every day 4,000 patients 
leave the hospital with their bills paid 
by the Blue Cross. There are more 
than 2,500 member hospitals. 
Hospitalization, he said, is a personal 
experience and it must be available in 
service rather than in cash. Money is 
not the only consideration. Many people 
forego hospital service through ignor- 
ance or fear. Blue Cross plans tend to 
remove the ignorance and fear which 
comes from lack of contact with of 
understanding of hospital service. 


Employer May Pay Cost © 


Dr. Rorem pointed out that payment 
of the premium for the employes by the 


employer is not considered as wages of | 


salaries under the economic stabilization 
act. 

The medical profession holds the key 
to the success of voluntary, non-proft 
hospital service, he declared. Physicians 
should prescribe hospital service in ac 
cord with the patient’s health needs 
rather than the physician’s convenience. 


Unwillingness to assist subscribers it} 
the proper use of their payments may} 


intensify the demand for a government 
controlled plan with legally required 
participation and limitations on the ac 
tivities of physicians and surgeons. 
Physicians and hospitals in the de 
velopment of pre-payment plans, Dr 
Rorem said, are not competing with the 


field of commercial insurance. They art’ 
competing with a potential government) 
plan. Occasionally, he said, commercial | 


insurance representatives propose “the 
inclusion of non-profit organizations 
into the field of hospitalization.” This is 
an incorrect and unrealistic attitude,” he 
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said. The non-profit feature of the Blue 
Cross is not the explanation of its suc- 
cess. The Blue Cross is merely a pro- 
cedure for bringing a hospital service to 
the people. Hospital care is essentially 
a public service rather than a private 
commodity. 

Ninety-five per cent of the $3% bil- 
lion capital investment in hospitals has 
been provided through voluntary con- 
tributions and taxation. Hospitals are 
expected to serve all who need care re- 
gardless of ability to pay. A sick man 
needs service rather than cash at the 
time of hospitalization, and the only 
agencies that can guarantee this service 
are the hospitals. 

Dr. Rorem predicted that the total 
participants at the end of this year will 
number 17 million. He also predicted 
that there would be state-wide organi- 
zation of service with only one Blue 
Cross plan handling enrollment for an 
entire state and that there will be pro- 
vision for medical and surgical benefits 
through organizations sponsored by the 
medical profession and coordinated with 
the Blue Cross plans. 

Other speakers at the dinner session 
included A. E. Anderson, president Hos- 
pital Care Corporation of Cincinnati; 
R. F. Cahalane of Boston, and Anson 
Lowitz, vice-president J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising agency. 


MANAGERS 


Cal. Deputy Commissioner 
to Discuss Examinations 


Frank I. Fullenwider, deputy insur- 
ance commissioner of California in 
charge of policy examination work, vio- 
lations, etc., will discuss requirements 
for licenses for life. agents under the 
qualification law, with particular refer- 
ence to examinations, at a luncheon 
meeting of the San Francisco General 
Agents & Managers Association 
Aug. 21. 

There recently has been some discus- 
sion among life company agency execu- 
tives over the examination, especially 
as to the inaccessibility for some new 
applicants residing some distance from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, where 
the examinations have been held. It 
has been suggested that to accommodate 
such applicants regional examinations 
be set up by the insurance department. 
There is also a possibility that new 
legislation will be introduced at the 
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next session of the California legislature 
looking toward some _ modifications 
along these lines. 

The general agents and managers at 
this meeting will also hear a discus- 
sion on the manpower problem in the 
San Francisco war production area 
from a representative of the Victory 
Manpower Campaign Committee. 





W. L. Fulghum, manager of Retail 
Credit Company, gave a talk on inspec- 
tion service at the August meeting of the 
Atlanta Life Agency Cashiers & Office 
Managers Association. That organiza- 
tion is now affiliated with the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of the 
U. S. and Canada. 


ACCIDENT 


North American Has 
New Claim Supervisor 


Miss Frances Raiter, who has been 
associated with the North American 
Accident head office for 14 years and 
has been the chief assistant in the claim 
department for some time, has been 
made head of the division following the 
retirement of Mrs. Mary K. Gordon who 
had completed 43 years service with the 
company. Miss Raiter got her A.B. 
degree from the University of Minne- 
sota and her law degree from the Uni- 
; She is admitted to 
practice law in Illinois and Michigan. 
She is thoroughly trained in claim work, 
having been Mrs. Gordon’s understudy 
{Or some time. 

Mrs. Gordon started her insurance 
career with the head office of the old 
Metropolitan Accident of Chicago when 
she was one of four employes. She 
will reside in LaJolla, Cal., where her 
two daughters live. 


Old Travelers Cal. Policy 
Tailored to Vigilante Days 


Recently brought to light by Arthur 
S. Holman, manager of Travelers at 
San Francisco, is a 74-year old special 
“California Edition” accident policy, 
sold in 1870 through Pacific Coast 
agents. The policy, written on a house- 
wife, Mrs. Othilia Man, is for $2,000. 
Interesting terms include: 

“No insurance is granted under this 
contract against any fatal or non-fatal 
injuries caused by Indians.” 

This then liberal policy was the Trav- 
elers’ contribution to the celebration 
following the completion of the Pacific 
railroad linking California to the east: 
“The insured may travel from California 
to Omaha, Neb., or return in the cars 
of the Pacific railroad without permit.” 

The year 1870 fell during the old vigi- 
lante days in California, when only as- 
sociations of business men maintained 
law and order, so the policy took this 
into consideration: “No claim shall be 
made when the death or injury may 
have been caused by dueling .. . etc... 
or by violating the rules of any com- 
pany or corporation.” 

Californians accepted only one kind 
of money, gold coin. So in big bold 
type is promised in the policy “Loss 
payable in U. S. gold coin.” 

















Business Policies 
Now Being Written 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


others to make the change. Every key 
man is receiving a good salary. It 
becomes more and more difficult to re- 
place him. But there is keen competi- 
tion for these men. That is one of the 
big arguments for business insurance 
today. Often a case is found where an 
organization has built up young men to 
a point where thev are profitable and 
highly essential, Then someone appre- 





ciating their talents and experience will 
offer a much larger salary and induce 
them to leave. In the partnership situ- 
ation there is a tax angle to consider 
and that is taken into account in the 
solicitation. 

Business insurance is more valuable 
to medium and smaller concerns than 
the big fellow. It is often a question 
as to continuation of a business especi- 
ally when one considers the danger of 
stock getting into outside hands. Where 
the present owners can control the stock 
holdings a concern is much more satis- 
factory to manage. Owing to present 
conditions therefore the arguments for 
business and partnership insurance are 
greatly accelerated. 

The general impression prevails that 
there will be a continuous demand for 
pension trusts because there has been 
so much solicitation and so many argu- 
ments put forth that corporations and 
other employers are very well acquainted 
with their provisions and what they 
attempt to accomplish. Inasmuch as 
social security and old age retirement 
are in the air some of the enterprises 
realize that they must give far more 
attention to these subjects than ever. 





How Washington Officials 
Now Regard Insurance 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


sibly establishment of a minimum rate 
might conceivably be necessary, under 
some circumstances. Separation is un- 
necessary, from the official viewpoint, 
and boycotting is not necessary, the in- 
dustry is said to admit. 


No Arrangement in Sight 


Officials believe it should be possible 
to work out something, by way of agree- 
ment, to preserve necessary arrange- 
ments, to protect the financial solvency 
of companies and to protect policyhold- 
ers’ interests, without violating the anti- 
trust law. So far, however, nothing has 
appeared over the horizon in Washing- 
ton. If insurance men have not been 
violating the Sherman act, then its ap- 
plication to insurance should not worry 
them, it is declared at the department. 

When it is suggested at the depart- 
ment that adherence to rates may be the 
result of exercise of common sense ra- 
ther than by agreement between compa- 
nies, officials say that unless agreement 
on rates can be proved, the anti-trust 
law does not prohibit identical rates. In- 
dividual action to raise rates or to adopt 
the same rates as some other company, 
is said to be permissible, although ad- 
mittedly, it may be a suspicious circum- 
stance, according to officials. 

Government counsel interpret the 
anti-trust act as intended to make it pos- 
sible for competition to exist, not as as- 
suring such competition. If there is op- 
portunity for competition, but competi- 
tion does not actually exist, it is indi- 
cated that the law cannot force competi- 
tion. 


STATE REGULATION 








Broadly speaking, as government offi- 
cials here see it, state regulation is not 
affected immediately by the Supreme 
Court decision.. However, some phases 
of state regulation, such as discrimina- 
tory tax laws, may ultimately be de- 
clared afoul of the commerce power. 
Such state laws or regulations, it is sug- 
gested, may be subject to attack by in- 
surance. companies. concerned. 

While some doubt may possibly be 
cast upon certain features of state regu- 
lation, federal attorneys say the: anti- 
trust laws have nothing to do with such 
matters as a countersignature law, cer- 
tain state tax laws, etc. 

Where a state requires membership in 
a rating bureau and supervises rate mak- 
ing, that is state action which, it is 
thought here, is not likely to be inter- 
fered with. A; : 

Department people here join with 
certain elements in the insurance indus- 





On November 19, 1943, the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Des Moines 
issued a $10,000 Family Protection 
Policy, 20-year Benefit, with Double 
Indemnity and Income Disability, to 
a 30-year-old farmer, married, with 
two children and a third expected the 
following June. 


One annual premium of $332.20 
was paid, 


On May 16, 1944, the insured died 
from wounds suffered while starting 
a fire with kerosene in the kitchen 
stove. 


Not the least tragic element of the 
sad affair was the fact that on Sun- 
day, May 14th, the insured had gone 
to visit his mother—that being Moth- 
er’s Day. Upon their return Sunday 
night the family prepared the evening 
meal on an electric plate. 


Attempting to kindle the fire early 
Monday morning, the kerosene ignited 
and the deceased was fearfully burned. 
He had the presence of mind to warn 
his wife and the strength and courage 
to place a ladder so that she and the 
two children escaped in safety from 
the second floor. The next day he 
died. 


Upon that $10,000 policy the Bank- 
ers Life Company has already paid 
the widow (the beneficiary) $11,000 
in cash. In addition the Company 
will send her a check for $100 each 
and every month from June 16, 1944, 
to and including November 16, 1963. 
At that time a further cash payment 
of $10,009.68 will be made. 


Here is a financial resume of the 
transaction: 


ONE i 0kdbisveawerdesde $11,000.00 
234 monthly payments of 
SIO i i cs 23,400.00 
Cash to be paid November 
| Se eerre 10,009.68 
Total payments upon 
$10,000 policy ........ $44,409.68 
One annual premium..... 332.20 


Net gain over investment. . $44,077.48 
Percentage of gain over 


imvestMent . «2.2. sé ccd nes 13,268 % 
kk 
BanxersZ/ 
the Double Duty Dollar/ Company 
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try reported to hope that certain prac- 
tices complained of in the business will 
be corrected. The department has re- 
ceived comment from such elements that 
other elements in the business have been 
doing what they have been accused of 
doing, are “guilty as hell, but too stub- 
born to admit it.” 


Opposed to Federal Regulation 


Attorney General Biddle has stated he 
is opposed to federal regulation of in- 
surance. The Department of Justice does 
not contemplate such regulation. No- 
body has been heard by the department, 
in the government service, as expressing 
the concrete intention to bring about 
federal regulation, it is stated. 

It could only come through Congress, 
officials point out, and judging from ac- 
tion taken and sentiments heard on Cap- 
itol Hill this summer, the opinion ex- 
pressed is that there is no need for the 
insurance world to worry about possi- 
bility of federal regulatory legislation by 
the present Congress. 

The way to avoid federal regulation, 
however, as government spokesmen see 
it, is not to pass the Bailey-Walter bill. 
If that measure is passed by the Senate, 
they say, the possibility of federal regu- 
lation would still exist. 

Some insurance men take undue com- 
fort from the Supreme Court decisions, 
Washington official observers believe. 
Talk about a “minority opinion” is not 
warranted, they believe. 

First, in the Polish National Alliance 
case, the Supreme Court held unani- 
mously that insurance “affects” com- 
merce, and a concurring opinion by Jus- 
tice Black in that case, and joined in by 
others, held it is “commerce.” Hence, 


if the Bailey bill became law, it would 
not provide exemption for insurance 
from federal laws other than the anti- 
trust acts, lawyers assert. 


Not “Minority” Opinion 


Second, in the S. E. U. A. case, five 
justices held insurance is commerce, one 
of them, Jackson, deploring the possible 
effect of that situation. 

Besides possibilities with relation to 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
and the anti-trust laws, the insurance 
industry may be affected by the federal 
trade commission law, it is pointed out. 
FTC has jurisdiction, as has the Depart- 
ment of Justice, not only with respect to 
the anti-trust laws. FTC jurisdiction 
also extends to trade practices in inter- 
state commerce. Since insurance has 
been held interstate commerce, it comes 
under FTC. 

FTC jurisdiction and powers are even 
broader, in some respects, than those of 
the Department of Justice. For exam- 
ple, the latter has no subpoena power, 
whereas FTC has. The Justice Depart- 
ment must proceed through court ac- 
tion to subpoena witnesses and call for 
papers, records, etc. FTC does not need 
to do that. It can demand access to and 
go through the books of concerns en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. FTC’s 
potential power is greater than the Jus- 
tice Department’s observers here believe. 

FTC can go after anything the anti- 
trust laws prohibit. There are also the 
unfair trade practice provisions of the 
FTC law. FTC has greater investiga- 
tory powers. It can investigate insur- 
ance or anything else in commerce, hold 
hearings, make reports, issue orders. 

Under the unfair trade practice provi- 
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sions of the FTC law, the commission, 
after preliminary inquiry, may issue a 
formal complaint charging unfair prac- 
tices, etc. On that basis it proceeds with 
public hearings and hears oral argu- 
ments. In due course, it may issue a 
cease and desist order requiring respon- 
dents to stop alleged unfair and illegal 
practices. 

Such order may be resisted by respon- 
dent on appeal to the courts, which may 
or may not sustain the commission’s 
order. If the commission wants to en- 
force its order against a recalcitrant re- 
spondent, however, the commission 
must go into the federal courts. Over a 
period of 25 years there have been a 
great many court decisions sustaining 
the FTC law, the FTC and its orders. 


Never Has Touched Insurance 


However, commission officials say 
FTC has never done anything about in- 
surance. It has been suggested that this 
may have been because courts had held 
insurance was not commerce. 

FTC usually proceeds on the basis of 
informal complaints made to it by com- 
petitors of concerns or industries alleged 
to be engaging in unfair trade practices. 
It also may start investigations at the 
request of the President or either house 
of congress. Ordinarily, it does not 
“pick out of the air” a subject or indus- 
try for investigation or complaint. 

Under the Supreme Court decision, it 
is stated at the Department of Justice, 
state supervision over insurance can be 
continued and maintained by states wish- 
ing to do so. Department people say 
they want state supervision. The Attor- 
ney General has declared state control is 
necessary, and his staff has no desire to 
interfere with it, it is stated. 

The anti-trust laws and state regula- 
tion can go hand in hand, as department 
officials see it. Under such a joint pro- 
gram, they say, the states can continue 
supervising insurance companies and 
taking steps to preserve their: solvency, 
at the same time protecting policyhold- 
ers’ interests. On the other hand, the 
department view is that under the anti- 
trust laws objectionable and illegal con- 
ditions and situations cutting across 
state lines can be righted. 


Other Roads to Government Goal 


While the S. E. U. A. case was most 
important, observers believe the govern- 
ment could have proceeded to establish 
its theory that insurance is subject to 
the commerce clause without proceeding 
under the anti-trust laws. For instance, 
the national labor relations board insti- 
tuted the Polish National Alliance case. 
From the Polish National decision or 
other cases some believe, the adminis- 
tration contention that insurance is com- 
merce might have been established. 

Justice Department officials insist the 
government did not institute the S. E. 
U. A. case because it “wanted some- 
thing” from insurance. It believed the 
companies were violating the anti-trust 
laws. It wanted to eliminate restrictive 
practices prohibited by the law. The 
NLRB wanted to prevent alleged unfair 
labor practices. 


Not “Moving In” on Industry 


They add that there was no question 
of “moving in” on the insurance indus- 
try. They say the S. E. U. A. case was 
started on complaints reaching the De- 
partment of Justice. Examination of 
court decisions affecting insurance is 
said to have convinced department law- 
yers that those decisions did not mean 
what they had been construed to mean. 
So they went ahead with their inquiry 
and ultimately filed suit. There was no 
attack intended particularly against the 
insurance industry as such, any more 
than against any other industry, it is in- 
sisted. Officials declare there was no 








Through an average premium pay- 
ment of $66 per policyholder, the year’s 
total annual premium income of the life 
insurance business becomes $4,500,000,- 
000; through the average of $560 policy 
reserves per policyholder, the total as- 
sets of the life insurance business be- 
comes $39,000,000,000. 


project to take over company funds. 

Higher officials of the administration 
are declared to have had no advance 
knowledge of the S. E. U. A. suit until 
the matter had been worked up in the 
department’s anti-trust division. The 
matter was then submitted to the Attor. 
ney General, who approved, it is stated, 
and suit was filed. 

It is further insisted that Biddle js 
making no personal fight against the 
Bailey-Walter bill. He appeared against 
it on Capitol Hill, it is stated, because 
his department is opposed to exempting 
any industry from the anti-trust laws, 
It does not want_to see these laws 
“whittled down.” But, recognizing that 
it is the function of Congress to make 
and amend and repeal laws, if Congress 
wants to exempt insurance, Biddle’s de- 
partment takes the position that it is 
within Congress’ rights. 


ALTERNATIVE 








Officials declare that the alternative 
to the anti-trust laws is government 
control. This has been demonstrated 
time and again, observers point out. For 
example, while the railroads were ex- 
empted from anti-trust laws, they were 
placed under regulation of the interstate 
commerce commission. Somewhat simi- 
lar instances relate to radio and other 
communications, subject to federal 
communications commission control; 
the securities business, and the securi- 
ties and exchange commission; farm 
crop marketing agreements, supervised 
by the Agricultural Department, and 
the Webb-Pomerene act exempting ex- 
port trade groups from the anti-trust 
laws, but subjecting them to Federal 
Trade Commission supervision. 

Organized labor and farmers’ coop- 
erative groups are exempt from anti- 
trust prohibitions, and so far have 
received little government regulation. 
However, within the last year or so 
Congress began to move in on labor, 
passing the Smith-Connally anti-strike 
law, and, more recently, requiring labor 
and other organizations to make annual 
reports of their financial operations to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Marine insurance, also exempt from 
anti-trust laws, in a measure, is not 
federally regulated, but government in- 
surance specialists, say the exemption 
is limited largely to the act of insurance 
people or concerns joining groups to 
underwrite marine insurance. 


All Kinds of Insurance 

While the government, in the S. E. 
U. A. case, attacked fire insurance com- 
panies and their practices, officials indi- 
cate that the government’s interest is 
broader than that. The Supreme Court 
decision should be held, they say, to 
apply to all kinds of insurance generally. 

Because in fire insurance practically 
the whole transaction is done locally 
when a policy is sold, whereas in life 
insurance a company in New York 
passes upon an application submitted in 
Florida or on the Pacific Coast, govern- 
ment insurance specialists believe the 
Supreme Court decision applies on 4 
broader scale to life insurance. There 
are more elements of interstate com- | 
merce or interstate transactions in the 
life business, they say, than in fire. 
The application is prepared in one state, 
sent through the interstate mails to 
another state, or perhaps submitted by 
long-distance telephone; the company 
approves or disapproves; premium is 
paid and goes to company, minus com- 
mission; claim payments are interstate 
transactions, it is said, and companies | 
invest their funds across state lines. 

However, this is not intended to fore- 
cast a government attack on life insut- 
ance. Department officials say they 
have not investigated any branch of the 
insurance industry, except on complaint; 
that there is no federal program fot 
investigating the industry, going on a) 
“fishing expedition” in search of evi- 
dence of restraint of trade or competi 
tion. 

The department is declared not to be 
interested in insurance rates, as such, 
but rather in agreement upon rates. It 
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is declared interested only in the anti- 
trust laws and their enforcement, It is 
not concerned with whether rates are 
low or not, officials say, but is interested 
in rates established by collusive prac- 
tices and in other monopolistic practices 
it regards as violating the law. 

Unless and until Congress acts, 
whether on the Bailey-Walter bill or 
other legislation with respect to insur- 
ance practices in interstate commerce, 
oficials here assume that, in general, 
insurance operations will proceed about 
as usual before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, although it is believed there may 
be no considerable doubt about activities 
of certain insurance organizations, asso- 
ciations or bureaus. In other words, 
officials indicate that “insuring will not 
be interfered with,’ generally speaking. 

Some problems are presented by cer- 
tain rating bureaus, however. Officials 
concede that certain functions of rating 
bureaus must be maintained, as a prac- 
tical matter, such as collection of expe- 
rience statistics and the furnishing of 
engineering services, inspection and the 
like. However, it is suggested in official 
circles, that some question may arise 
over the establishment of the ultimate 
rate. 

Legislation may be necessary, officials 
think, in states which do not supervise 
rates “in advance,” so to speak. If rate 
competition becomes active, some offi- 
cials say perhaps legislation may be 
necessary to prevent rates that would 
injure the solvency of companies and 
thereby fail to protect policyholders’ 
interests ultimately. 

Rate fixing presents problems to gov- 
ernment observers here for which they 
are not prepared to suggest the solution. 
They point out that company costs, 
including administrative costs, and 
profits, differ, depending upon the or- 
ganization, setup, efficiency of the com- 
pany management, its field of opera- 
tions, amount of business done, and 
other factors. All these elements enter 
the rate-fixing picture, to some extent. 

In conclusion, government people are 
inclined to advise insurance interests 


not to buck too hard against what the 
former regard as the inevitable. If 
insurance fights the S. E. U. A. case to 
a finish and wins it, it is predicted there 
will be other government cases which, 
ultimately, insurance would not win. If 


insurance insists upon continuing prac- 
tices charged to be illegal, the forecast 
is of more trouble. If insurance de- 
mands, and gets, anti-trust exemption, 
it is declared there will be other laws 
and other regulation of the industry. 








LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





W.O.W., Omaha, Increases 
in First Half Year 


“The people of America during these 
turbulent days still appreciate the im- 
portance of life insurance protection and 
fraternal association,’ Farrar Newberry, 
president Woodmen of the World Life, 
Omaha, commented on the record- 
breaking increase in insurance in force 
and membership experienced by his so- 
ciety. An increase of over $11,000,000 
insurance in force in the first seven 
months was reported and membership 
showed a net gain of 3,717. 

Local Woodmen camps throughout 44 
states experienced a growth in July that 
brought the society a net gain of 846 
members and increased insurance pro- 
tection more than $2,000,000 Total in- 
surance in force exceeds $387,500,000. 

Insurance written so far this year is 
$2,384,000 greater than the net gain in 
the preceding 12 months. Net gain of 
3,717 members this year exceeds the 
gain in 1943. 

An _ historical museum 
opened in the home office. 


has’ been 
The dis- 


- plays, which contain mementoes from 


the day of organization 54 years ago, 
were gathered under supervision of 
Charles Burmester, historian, who is 
curator of the museum. Photographs 
of founders and officers, head camp 
conventions held in various cities and 
souvenirs of scores of special events in 
the history and growth of W. O. W. are 
included. 





Herman L. Ekern, president of Lu- 
theran Brotherhood and head of the 





organization. 


be arranged later. 
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for Men Who Wish to Begin Today 
to Build Their World of Tomorrow 


As a part of a forward looking post-war program, Modern Wood- 
men of America has a number of openings in each state for 
full-time District Managers—men who can produce business 
personally, supervise a given territory and appoint sub-Agents. 


Modern Woodmen will finance men with the required qualifica- 
tions—will provide an excellent territory and a tested program 
to assist you in building your future with a well-established sales 


First year commissions and renewals are liberal. 
whose lines have been discontinued because of wartime condi- 
tions; those now engaged in the insurance business who welcome 
greater earning possibilities; bank employees, accountants, etc., 
can easily qualify for this work. 


In writing please give full details, education and past business 
experience, together with recent photograph. An interview will 


Superintendent of A 


Salesmen, 


gents 








n of America 









ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Chicago legal firm of Ekern, Meyers & 
Matthias, was awarded the honorary 
LL.D. degree at the 1944 commencement 
exercises of University of Wisconsin. 





Report on Slovak Society 


The Illinois department has made a 
report on examination of Slovak Evan- 
gelical Society of Chicago, a fraternal, as 
of June 30, 1943. It is located at 3411 
West 62nd place, Chicago. The assets 
are $223,845, reserves $201,416, surplus 
$18,813. They show solvency as 106%. 
It had insurance in force $3,993,612. 





Benz Campaigns for Governor 


Opposition to any political exploita- 
tion or federal interference with the in- 
surance busimess is being voiced by 
Alex O. Benz, president of Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans of Appleton, Wis., in 
talks throughout Wisconsin while cam- 
paigning for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion on the Progressive ticket. He is 
proposing more adequate facilities in the 
state insurance department “to permit 
greater supervision and protection for 
the thousands of citizens of our state.” 


Frank A. Beard Field Manager 


Frank A. Beard has become field man- 
ager of Woodmen of the World of 
Denver. He started with the organiza- 
tion in 1914 as district manager in 
eastern Oregon and western Idaho. In 
1942 he was named junior supervisor. 
His residence was in Culver City. He 
has now moved to the head office. 








Oregon Congress Elects 


Maurice Hudson has been elected 


president of the Oregon Fraternal 
Congress. Mae Logan becomes first 
vice-president; Alan Brown, second 
vice-president; Ray Wilson, third vice- 
president; Minnie Schmid, secretary, 
and Irene Deveka, treasurer. 


Ohio Congress Meets Oct. 7-8 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Fra- 
ternal Congress will be held Oct. 7-8 in 
Hotel Oecesta, Canton. Henry W. 
DeVille, Sr., of Canton, president, will 





preside. R. S. Cox, Millersburg, is sec- 
retary and E. C. Jacobs, Cleveland, 
treasurer. 





A.O.U.W. Congress to Meet 


The A.O.U.W. Congress will be held 
at St. Louis, Sept. 29-30. C. M. Ryan, 
state of Washington, is president; K. E. 
Hines, West Virginia, vice-president; 
J. F. Fogarty, state of Washington, 
secretary-treasurer; John  Brainaird, 
Minnesota, past president. 





Gilbert A. Comstock, a supreme vice- 
president of Equitable Reserve, who 
resigned as secretary in February, 1943, 
due to ill health, died at Mercy hospital, 
Oshkosh, Wis., following two months’ 
serious illness. He resided at his sum- 
mer home on Lake Butte des Morts. 





STEPPING RIGHT ALONG! 
Figures just released show continued gains... 
prove that women and girls, across the country, 
want the complete protection and fraternal 
benefits offered by our society. 


Insurance in Force—net gain past six 
REGMIES oc ccdcmacacccscocaveuatasausads $1,008,554 


Assets—net gain past six months...... 700,000 
Membership—net gain past six months 1,165 
SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN 
CIRCLE 
Dora Alexander Talley 
President 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Clara B. Cassidy 
Secretary 











Mr. Comstock was well known to fra- 
ternalists nation-wide due to his _ac- 
tivities in the National Fraternal Con- 
gress and as secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Fraternal Congress for several 
years. He was born in Adrian, Mich., 
March 18, 1870, of English Quaker de- 
scent and moved to Oshkosh with his 
parents when he was 16. He became a 
Postal Telegraph manager at Escanaba, 
Mich., then a railway telegrapher, clerk 
and agent. A brother Curtis Comstock, 
now dead, was vice-president of Postal 
Telegraph. Mr. Comstock was one of 
the incorporators of Fraternal Reserve 
Association of Oshkosh, becoming a 
board member and supreme field man- 
ager, then later supreme secretary. He 
continued in that office until Fraternal 
Reserve merged with Equitable Fra- 
ternal Union of Neenah, Wis., in 1930, 
when he continued as supreme secre- 
tary. 

Services were held Tuesday in Nee- 
nah, the home office being closed to 
permit officials and employes to attend. 


Western Catholic Union of Quincy, IIL, 
will hold its quadrennial convention 
there Oct. 15. 








Sun Life Michigan Outing 

The Lansing branch of Sun Life of 
Canada, covering 36 counties in Michi- 
gan, is holding its annual outing for 
agents and their wives at Houghton 
Lake, Mich., Aug. 19-20. Sec. C. H. 
Taylor, superintendent of agencies, will 
be in attendance. 





Aetna Life Midyear Statement 


In its midyear statement, filed with 
the Georgia insurance department, 
Aetna Life shows assets of $987,333,610 
as of June 30. Capital was $15 million, 
surplus $39,880,093, income for the first 
six months of 1944, $109,180,108, dis- 
bursements for the same period, $75,- 
209,144, insurance in force, $6,012,155,- 
000. 











Make Liberty Last Forever! 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
Make, Your Security Complete! 
BUY, LIFE. INSURANCE 


The two “best buys" on the 
market today are gevernment 
securities to aid the war effort 
_and the legal reserve life insur- 
ance of Royal Neighbors of 
America for family protection. 


ROVAL NEIGHBORS 
OF AMERICA 


SUPREME OFFICE, ROCK ISLAND, ILL 
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Contends Economic 
Superiority Lies in 
State Rule 


NEW YORK—The inherent econo- 
mic superiority of state regulation over 
federal regulation has been largely over- 
looked in connection with the situation 
growing out of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association decision and it 
should be given greater emphasis, ac- 
cording to Frank G. Dickinson, associ- 
ate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and president of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. Mr. Dickinson 
was in New York recently to promote 
wider sales of the association’s proceed- 
ings, the aim being to issue it on a quar- 
terly rather than annual basis. 

Mr. Dickinson has long been an advo- 
cate of state supervision because of its 
greater economic soundness. At the 
1933 annual meeting of the University 
Teachers of Insurance, he pointed out 
that insurance regulation tends to be 
better in the creditor-minded states of 
the north and east and that insurance 
companies “would probably be better 
regulated by a legislative body elected 
by the people of predominantly creditor 
states than by a larger assembly (i.e. 
Congress), whose members represent 
both debtor and creditor sections.” 

“Uniformity is not entirely desirable,” 
said Mr. Dickinson on that occasion. 
“The prospective policyholder can 
choose to buy his protection from a com- 
pany domiciled in a state with high or 
low standards of regulation. His selec- 
tion, favoring the state with higher 
standards, is a very constructive force 
in improving the insurance laws of his 
own and other states. Uniform legisla- 
tion may be uniformly good or uni- 
formally bad. For one state to pass un- 
wise legislation is enough of an evil 
but a similar act effective throughout 
the entire nation would be tragic. If the 
several states retain their existing regu- 
latory powers we can confidently expect 
that new practices and methods will not 
be adopted until they have been proven 
successful in other states.” 

At the 1939 meeting of the association, 
Mr. Dickinson said that “we have been 
permitted to buy our insurance from any 
company licensed in our home state, no 
matter where that company was domi- 
ciled. We have cast the most powerful 
straw vote—the payment of premiums— 
for the better kinds of insurance regu- 
lations, control and management pre- 
vailing in the eastern states. Under fed- 
eral control we would have had a chance 
to vote for the kind of control we wanted 
only through the process of helping to 
elect Congressmen and Presidents who 
promised better federal regulation. State 
regulation has given us the right to vote 
twice, once for state assemblymen and 
governors who promise to improve our 
insurance laws and again through our 
premiums paid to well-managed compa- 
nies domiciled in states with strong in- 
surance laws and non-political insurance 
commissioners.” 





Seek Postal Benefit Receiver 


PHOENIX, ARIZ—In a suit filed 
in superior court here, seeking appoint- 
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_ The Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fifty-third Year of Service to the 
People of New England. 








ment of a receiver for Postal Benefit, 
Judge Phelps ordered the company to 
show cause why a receiver should not 
be appointed. He also granted a tempo- 
rary restraining order enjoining removal 
of its property and books. he com- 
plaint was signed by Lloyd B. Christy 
and four other policyholders on behalf 
of themselves and all policyholders of 
the corporation. 

The plaintiffs assert that bitter dis- 
sensions between two rival groups have 
resulted in serious damage to the com- 
pany and are likely to deplete its assets. 





Lien on Old Des Moines 
Company’s Policies Is 45% 


DES MOINES — Under amendment 
to the reinsurance agreement of Ameri- 
can United Life covering policyholders 
of the former American Life of Des 
Moines, approved by all parties con- 
cerned, including Michigan and Iowa 
commissioners, a lien of 45% is placed 
on policies issued to the Des Moines 
group as of April 12, 1938. Full death 
benefits are to be paid, not only on 
claims preceding the effective date of 
the reinsurance agreement but for 10 
years after Nov. 17, 1939. In determin- 
ing the amount of the lien, actuarial fig- 
ures were used to determine the cost of 
paying full death claims until 1949. 

When the American Life of Detroit, 
which took over the Des Moines com- 
pany, was freinsured by American 
United, the lien was fixed at 75%. It 
has since been reduced to 66%. The 
lower lien on policies of the Des Moines 
company is due to the fact that the pol- 
icyholders get the full benefit of securi- 
ties on deposit with the Iowa depart- 
ment. 

That lien is permanently fixed at the 
45% and interest is fixed at 4% dating 
back to 1938. On policies in force un- 
der extended insurance provisions, the 
equity is reduced to 55% with the same 
on endowments, except those terminated 
by death, which shall be paid in full un- 
til 1949. 





John Hancock Bond Sales 


Employes and agents of John Han- 
cock, numbering 9,000, accounted for the 
sale of $10,017,000 in war bonds during 
the Fifth war loan campaign. Direct 
sales were $1,312,000 by home office em- 
ployes; $2,385,000 by the general agency 
organization and $6,320,000 by the dis- 
trict organization. 





Union Mutual War Deaths 


Union Mutual Life has paid 29 claims 
in the amount of $68,333 on deaths re- 
sulting from the war for the 33 months, 
ending Aug. 7, of its duration. 





B. M. A. Has Denver Rally 
Commissioner Kavanaugh of Colo- 

rado addressed Business Men’s Assur- 

ance representatives reporting to E. F. 








WANTED: A SUPERVISOR 


If you have had success in hiring and 
training men to sell life insurance, and if 
you are seeking a splendid opportunity 
at the same type of work for a large and 
long-established mutual company, write 
to The National Underwriter, Box W-69, 
ao West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
inois. 


Territory to be developed: Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
Please state age, experience, and other 
qualifications fully. 


ST 
ACTUARY 


Full time services of actuary desired by firm 
operating in California. Experience with in- 
surance P d ble but not necessary. 
Give complete details on experience and edu- 
cational oa. All replies confidential. 
Address W-59, The National Underwriter, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


























Gregory, Denver manager, at a regional 
sales conference. This was the last ina 
series of western district meetings con- 
ducted by Executive Vice-president J. C. 
Higdon and Vice-president L. L. Gra- 
ham. A meeting of Inland Empire rep- 
resentatives was held previously at Spo- 
kane, with Karl K. Krogue, manager, 
presiding. 





Johnstone Vice-president 

R. T. Johnstone, manager of the life 
department of Marsh & McLennan, De- 
troit, has been elected a vice president. 

Mr. Johnstone was with the North- 
western Mutual four years prior to go- 
ing with Marsh & McLennan at Chi- 
cago in 1930. In 1935 he was trans- 
ferred to Detroit as manager of the life 
department. 





Victory Bond Luncheon 


A group of 65 employes of Mutual 
Life were guests at a Victory Bond 
luncheon given by Lewis W. Douglas, 
president. The luncheon was in recog- 
nition of the employes’ sales efforts 
during the fifth war loan drive. The 
star salesmen were Oliver M. Whipple, 
second vice-president, who sold $1,020,- 
825 of bonds, and Arthur Ross of the 
actuary’s department, who made 404 
separate sales. 


_The “Preferred Risk,” flying fortress 
piloted by Lt. Herbert V. Strate, former 
agent for John Hancock at Minne. 
apolis, has been reported missing since 
action over Germany May 28. 

W. R. Gardner, John Hancock gen- 
eral agent at Richmond, has been 
elected vice-president of the General 
Alumni Association of Hampden- 
Sydney College. 

Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, associate 
medical director of Business Men’s As- 


surance, now serving in the army medj- - 


cal corps, has been promoted to major. 


.He is in charge of the reconditioning 


center connected with Bruns General 
Hospital at Santa Fe, N. M. 

William B. Huie, Phoenix, Ariz., man- 
ager of Business Men’s Assurance, on 
leave of absence in the navy, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) and as- 
signed for training to the University of 
Arizona at Tucson. 

About 50 agents of North American 
Life & Casualty took a group examina- 
tion given by the Minnesota department 
Aug. 14. 





The life companies have purchased 
war bonds in the five war loan drives 
equivalent to $140 for each policyholder, 
according to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 
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Has policies to fit every life insurance need for both 
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McCarran Predicts 
Bailey Bill Passage 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
states rights and consider that the regu- 
Jation of insurance business by the state 
is a constitutional and absolute right.” 
He paid tribute to Senator McCarran 
and his work in behalf of states rights. 

Incidentally, Schmidt pointed out that 
Nevada derives a considerable revenue 
from insurance; that since 1935, at 
which time such income was only a little 
more than $40,000, it has risen to where 
it will be more than $150,000 for 1944. 
It is quite an item in state revenues 
in this sparsely populated state, he said. 

Senator McCarran went into the his- 
tory of the Bailey bill in considerable 
detail, and also discussed the progress 
of the Walter bill. He criticised the 
“persistent delay” on the bill in both 
the Senate judiciary and its sub-com- 
mittee, and said that in any other body 
than a committee it would be considered 
filibuster. : 

The senator made the conjecture that 
if the bill gets into the senate it will 
pass, and said delays were due entirely 
to committee hearings, and promised 
that he would attempt to have the bill 
brought out of committee and placed 
before the Senate for action. 


George Vargas Presides 


George Vargas, western counsel for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, presided at the meeting and spoke 
briefly on his efforts to get some action 
in Washington recently. In opening 
remarks he declared that the govern- 
ment has taken over the insurance busi- 
ness of the country, basing its right to 
do so on a “minority decision” of the 
United States supreme court. He termed 
the action of Senator O’Mahoney as a 
“filibuster” and said that if the bill was 
not passed by the present Congress all 
of the work would have to be done 
again; declaring that pending elections 
may have something to do with the 


delay. 
“This bill_is very_ simple,” McCarran 
declared. “It is only one section. It 
provides, in substance, that the Sherman 
anti-trust and the Clayton acts, both 
anti-trust bills, shall not apply to the 
business of insurance. The Sherman and 
the Clayton acts were passed by the Con- 
gress many years ago. At that time I 
have no doubt... that had the business 
of insurance been at all regarded as 
commerce between the_ states. there 
would have been provision in both of 
those bills to eliminate that line of com- 
merce. But it was not thought of, that 
any one should contend that insurance 
business, conducted as it has been con- 
ducted, would be regarded as commerce 
between the states. 

“There was a reason why those who 
framed the anti-trust acts should not 
consider insurance as commerce. As early 





Sound—Progressive 


ONSERVATIVE Manage- 

ment, Financial Strength 
and unusual promptness in 
meeting obligations have 
won for this Company a 
commanding position among 
Financial and Insurance In- 
stitutions and in the lives of 
its thousands of policyhold- 
ers. Agency relations are 
most agreeable, helpful and 
lucrative. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 


SCRANTON, PA. 
R. MERRIMAN, PRESIDENT 











as 1869, the Supreme Court had dealt 
with the question in the case of Paul vs. 
Virginia, and there it was decided that 
the matter of regulation, as regards com- 
merce, was a matter that beionged to 
the states, the specific states. From 1869 
until 1913, or thereabouts, in the Deer 
Lodge case, the Supreme Court had frum 
time to time made intimation, not pass- 
ing on the question directly, but had 
made repeated intimation, that the busi- 
ness of insurance was a matter to be 
regulated and controlled by the specific 
states. In 1913 the Supreme Court very 
emphatically, after having reviewed all 
of its expressions from 1869 down to that 
date, stated that to write any different 
law at this time, speaking of the year 
1913, would be to disrupt all the regula- 
tion that had been set up by the specific 
states. So, from 1913 until 1942 there 
was no intimation by either those inter- 
ested in the business or by those inter- 
ested in the regulation, or by the Su- 
preme Court, nor, indeed, by the enforce- 
ment agencies of the government having 
to do with the enforcement of anti-trust 
laws, no intimation that any one would 
pronounce the business of insurance as 
being commerce between the states. 


Recalls Thurman Arnold 


In 1942, a very energetic, a very able, 
a very efficient assistant attorney gen- 
eral, in charge of the enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws, looking over the coun- 
try and enforcing the laws very ener- 
getically, through some process of rea- 
soning best known to himself and his 
fine ability, concluded that the business 
of insurance was subject to the anti- 
trust laws... and, therefore, set about 
to enforce those acts as against the in- 
surance business, Indictments were found 
and from the time the indictments were 
found against certain individuals engaged 
in the insurance business until a few 
weeks ago the matter has been passing 
through the courts. 

“Then it was that Congress, both in 
the House and the Senate, introduced 
bills so that the expression of Congress, 
if you please, should go forth to declare 


-to the courts of the land and to the peo- 


ple of the country that in the judgment 
and estimation of Congress the business 
of insurance was one that belonged to 
the regulatory powers of the respective 
states and not subject to the anti-trust 
laws. That’s how the bill came to the 
respective committees of the Congress. 

“The House, by a strong majority, 
passed the bill just as it is before the 
committee of the judiciary today. When 
it came to considering the bill in the 
Senate, I personally thought that the bill 
would pass in just a few days. Person- 
ally, I could see no reason, having read 
the opinions of the court of last resort, 
penned by very able men on that bench 
from 1869 clear down to the present date, 
why the bill should not promptly pass. 
But, an opposition was set up to the bill. 
How strong that opposition is in the 
committee today, I am unable to state. I 
am inclined to the belief that if the bill 
was put to a vote of the 18 members of 
my committee, it would pass by a nar- 
row margin and would go to the floor of 
the Senate. I think it is not violating 
anything to say that whatever might be 
the intention of very lofty and very hon- 
orable members of the committee the re- 
sult has been that by continued and con- 
tinuous hearings a persistent delay has 
been effected. On the floor of the Senate 
a similar poy resulting in comparable 
delay might be known as a filibuster. I 
am not calling it a filibuster, because in 
committee it is not a filibuster. The men 
who are conducting it are highly re- 
sponsible, very able, very honorable gen- 
tlemen, but the result has been the same 
and the delay has been from week to 
week and from month to month. We 
concluded the hearings shortly after the 
death of Senator Van Nuys. The last 
hearing conducted by Senator Van Nuys 
—following the last hearing, he agreed 
to hold one more hearing and that was 
all. Death took him after that agree- 
ment and to carry out the policy that he 
had established I told the opponents of 
the bill that I would hold one more 
hearing. One more hearing, rather ex- 
tensive too, if you please, was held, at 
the conclusion of which the sub-commit- 
tee voted to report the bill favorably to 
the full committee. There was one con- 
dition imposed by Senator Ferguson of 
Michigan when he voted to report the 
bill favorably, and that was that the bill 
should not affect litigation then pending 
in the Supreme Court. That was en- 
tirely proper because it didn’t seem rea- 
sonable nor right that Congress should 
pass special legislation to affect litiga- 
tion then pending. 


Spasmodic Hearings 


“It went to the full committee and the 
full committee, not all being present, 
voted the bill back to the sub-committee. 
We immediately proceeded with hearings 
and we have been conducting hearings 
spasmodically ever since. It is now in the 
sub-committee. I think that as soon as 
Congress really gets down to business 
again that the hearings will be continued 
and concluded. his is a far-reaching 
piece of legislation. This is a far-reach- 
ing decision that was handed down by 
the Supreme Court by a vote of four to 
three. Mr. Vargas made the statement 
that it was handed down by a minority 
of the whole Supreme Court. That is 
true. Two members of the Supreme Court 
disqualified themselves because, per- 
chance, they had been in their practice 
engaged in the insurance business or 


represented insurance companies. So, it 
left but seven members to consider the 
question, and of the seven four voted 
that the business of insurance was com- 
merce between the states. Therefore, 
the Clayton act and the Sherman act 
applied to that line of business, and 
there isn’t any use, especially one who 
belongs to the bar of the Supreme Court, 
saying that he does not agree with the 
reasoning, 

“The decision by the four members 
waved aside all the history of the entire 
court from its early date until the pres- 
ent time and set up a new policy and a 
new plan. 

“I make the conjecture, without ever 
having taken a poll of the Senate, that if 
the bill gets to the Senate, it wil! pass. 
It is now being delayed because of the 
diligent hearings that are being con- 
ducted. Members of the committee have 
said that these hearings could not apply 
to the bill that is before the committee 
because these hearings that we have con- 
ducted go into the question of whether 
or not unlawful practice is being in- 
dulged in by those in control of the 
insurance business, these hearings dwell- 
ing upon the subject as to whether or 
not fraud is being perpetrated by those 
who practice the insurance business. The 
answer to the whole thing is that if 
fraud is being perpetrated, if illegal 
practices are being conducted, we have 
the history of states that have dealt with 
the subject very emphatically. 


Influence of New York 


“Most of the large insurance com- 
panies are centered in New York City. 
Their operating forces are in New York 
City. They operate from and belong to 
and are under the jurisdiction of the 
laws of New York. It isn’t so long ago, 
it is within the memory of some of us, 
when Mr. Justice Hughes, then in the 
private practice, was appointed to deal 
with the subject and dealt with it very 
effectively in the state of New York. 
That piece of work, on the part of Mr. 
Hughes, was the thing that centered 
public attention upon him and from there 
on he became a public figure of out- 
standing recognition. The state of New 
York dealt with the subject very ce:n- 
phatically and I think, cleaned up what- 
ever there might have been, and there 
was unlawful practice, unmoral practice, 
if you want to put it that way, in the 
insurance business conducted from New 


York. The fact that it is within the respec- 


tive states to control this subject is just 
as emphatic today as it was before Mr. 
Hughes took hold of it in New York, and 
the respective states of the Union can 
deal with the subject and do deal with 
the subject under their own laws and 
deal with it exceedingly emphatically. 
“There is scarcely a man or woman, 
and indeed many children, in the United 
States that isn’t affected by the decision 
of the Supreme Court, because we have 
all been taught, and it has become a 
thing common to our very being, that in- 
surance should be taken out for those 
who may be dependent, that insurance 


should be taken out for the youth of 
the land, that insurance should be taken 
out for any one of a dozen or 50 pur- 
poses. It has been so inculeated into our 
lives, if you please, that modern warfare 
is carried on with the nation standing 
behind an insurance policy and every 
man who goes into the military service 
is afforded the opportunity of taking out 
insurance, so that those who are left 
may be taken care of. Indeed, it is re- 
garded as the one way by which we may 
deal fairly with those who a | be de- 
pendent on our demise. And so it affects 
every man and woman in the country. 
It isn’t a question that merely affects the 
pone me that have to do with the in- 
surance business or who make their liv- 
ing or are engaged in the insurance busi-~ 
ness. That is only a small fraction of 
those who are affected. It affects the 
states themselves, if you please. Your 
own state and every other state has its 
insurance regulatory body set up and 
out of that there comes revenue to the 
respective states. 


Welfare of Citizens 


“IT believe in states rights. I believe 
in the right of the sovereign state to 
govern and control the things that im- 
pinge upon the rights and liberties of 
the respective peoples of the respec- 
tive states. I think government when 
brought closest to the individual is the 
most popular form of government and 
for that reason I adhere to the idea that 
each state should have power to control 
the matter of insurance within its bor- 
ders, because it must look out for the 
welfare of the respective citizen. 

“If we say that the Sherman and the 
Clayton acts are to be put in force as 
regards insurance, then immediately fol- 
lowing there will be set up in the federal 
government a new agency to deal with 
the subject. Now there just isn’t any 
use in some one saying that will not 
occur because it will occur. It’s a new 
opportunity, if you please, for a new 
agency, and I say this without the least 
intent of speaking disparagingly or crit- 
ically, it is human nature that wherever 
there is opportunity to set up a new 
agency, then there will be a new agency 
set up, and when a new agency is set up, 
then new ramifications run out from that 
new agency and you will find this busi- 
ness that has come up, for nearly 100 
years governed by the respective states 
under the court of last resort, you will 
find this business governed by a central 
body located in the national capitol. 
Those are the things and that is the idea 
that some of us do not believe is neces- 
sary. Wherever regulation of the things 
that affect human nature and human acts 
is necessary at the hands of the federal 
government, that is well and good, but 
wherever a state can govern it within its 
own borders and can control by its own 
powers, then it seems to me that it 
brings that function of government clos- 
est to the people and there it should 
remain. I am expressing my individual 
views on that subject at this time. I 
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shall, as I have, attempt to have that bill 
brought out of the judiciary committee 
and sent to the floor of the Senate. I 
don’t believe that it will pass in a day. 
I think when it gets to the floor of the 
Senate it will meet with strenuous oppo- 
sition, but not of the majority of the 
Senate.” 


Casualty Carriers 
List Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


foreign insurance companies the pre- 
mium tax? Vu 

The solution of this question may de- 
pend upon the answer to the preceding 
question, namely, whether a state may 
withhold from a _ foreign insurer the 
privilege of engaging in interstate com- 
merce. Since the premium tax is gener- 
ally regarded as a tax for the privilege 
of engaging in business in a State, its 
validity would seem to depend in large 
measure upon whether the foreign in- 
surance company must now seek and 
whether the state may now either grant 
or refuse the privilege. In the above 
quotations Mr. Chief Justice Stone says, 
“Certainly there cannot but be serious 
doubt as to the validity of state taxes 
which may now be thought to discrim- 
inate against the interstate commerce”, 
and Mr. Justice Jackson says, “... the 
court always has considered that if an 
activity is held to be interstate in char- 
acter a state may not. impose a 
license tax on the privilege of carrying 
it on within the state.” 

(c) May a state effectually regulate 
foreign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness within the state even though the 
control and sanction of the state are not 
based on the right of the state to grant 
or withhold the privilege of doing such 
business? 

The answer to this question might be 
found in an extended and comparative 
study of the history, scope, and effective- 
ness of existing state blue sky laws. The 
United States Supreme Court has sus- 
tained the power of the state to regulate 
the sale within the state of securities by 
foreign dealers or issuers. This regula- 
tion takes the form of imposing quali- 
fications for dealers and examination and 
certification of the securities offered for 
sale and is based upon the right of the 
state under its police power to inspect 
articles in order to protect its citizens 
from fraud. This control over individual 
transactions is different in kind and in 
degree from control based upon the 
grant by the state of the privilege of 
doing business within the state. Could 
such blue sky law regulation be made 
applicable to insurance and would such 
regulation prove effective? The answer 
to this question requires further study. 

(d) May the state now regulate pre- 
mium rates? 

This would seem to depend on whether 
the sale and delivery of the policy ina 
state by a foreign insurer is an integral 
part of the interstate transaction or 
whether it is an activity of purely local 
concern exclusively within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state. The majority opinion 
in the S.E.U.A. case apparentiy adopts 
the interstate transaction concept when 
Mr, Justice Black states that the court 
wall examine the entire transac- 
tion, of which that contract is but a 
part, in order to determine whether there 
may be a chain of events which becomes 
interstate commerce.” An analogous 
problem has arisen with respect to the 
power of a state to prescribe the rates 
to be charged local consumers of gas or 
electricity conveyed to the regulating 
state from another state. The United 
States Supreme Court sustains the state 
regulation only on the theory that the gas 
ceases to be an article of interstate com- 
merce when its pressure is reduced and 
it passes into local pipes, thus likening 
the division of gas to the breaking of an 
original package after shipment in in- 
terstate commerce, in order that its con- 
tents may be sold at retail. This theory, 
which alone saves state regulation of 
utility rates, is hardly applicable to in- 
Surance contracts. Nor does the inter- 
vention of a local agent in the interstate 
transaction convert it into one purely 
ieteastate. | an pinderup vs. Pathe Ex- 
change, 26; ; & eel, th 
stated the rule thus: + mnerans Sart 

. +. The intermediate delivery of the 
agency did not end and was not intended 
to end the movement of the commodity. 
It was merely halted as a convenient 
step in the progress of getting it to its 
final destination. The general rule is 
that where transportation has acquired 
an interstate character ‘it continues at 
least until the load reaches the point 
where the parties originally intended 
that the movement should finally end.’ ” 

The Binderup case is more analogous 
to insurance transactions than the case 
of Parker vs. Brown, 317 U.S. 341, which 
involved regulations before the articles 
entered interstate commerce. The Su- 
preme Court said in Parker vs. Brown, 
“The regulation is thus applied to trans- 
actions wholly intrastate before the 
raisins are readv for shipment in inter- 
state commerce.” 

(e) Will affirmative and express action 
by Congress approving state regulation 
validate such regulation otherwise in- 
valid? 

This question cannot 


be answered 








without an intensive study of the acts of 
Congress passed to aid the enforcement 
of state liquor laws, such as the Wilson 
act, the Webb-Kenyon act and, in the 
case of goods made by prison labor, the 
Hawes-Cooper act. Against the repeated 
protestations by the Supreme Court that 
Congress cannot delegate the power to 
regulate commerce to the states is the 
realistic view that the Supreme Court 
will often sustain a burdensome state 
regulation if the regulation has Con- 
gressional approval. Added weight is 
given to this realism by occasional state- 
ments from Supreme Court Justices that 
Congress alone should determine the pol- 
icy of commerce regulation. For example, 
Mr. Justice Black, dissenting in Gwin, 
White & Prince vs. Hanneford, 305 U. S. 
434, expressed his conviction: 

“... I would return _to the rule that— 
except for state acts designed to impose 
discriminatory burdens on _ interstate 
commerce because it is interstate—Con- 
gress alone must determine how far (in- 
terstate commerce) shall be free and 
untrammelled, how far it shall be 
burdened by duties and imposts, and how 
far it shall be prohibited.” 


Eric Johnston 
Slated to Address 
N.A.L.U. Meeting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


George P. Shoemaker, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York, will present the award 
for the best article in “Manager’s Maga- 
zine.” 

The women underwriters’ section, 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
13, will present five prominent women 
underwriters and as a keynote speaker, 
G. Ray Schaeffer, director of merchants 
services for Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago. Pearle Easley, Oklahoma 
City, is program chairman. Miss Eas- 
ley, a representative for Massachusetts 
Mutual, will open the program with an 
outline of the theme. 

Mr. Schaeffer will follow with a dis- 
cussion of “How Women Buy.” 

Discussing one phase of the theme, 
“How Women Sell,’ Elizabeth F. Dick- 
man, John Hancock, Cincinnati, will 
speak on “Selling Ordinary Business on 
a Debit.’ Marion J. DuPaul, Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia, has as her topic, 
“Social Security as the Approach to 
Selling” and Cornelia C. Hedges, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, Keosauqua, Ia., will 
relate her experience in “Selling $250,- 
000 My First Year.” 

“The Woman’s Opportunity Through 
Life Insurance” will be approached by 
the final speaker, Marie K. Thompson, 
Metropolitan Life, Staten Island, N. Y., 
from the angle of “Reconstruction Pe- 
riod and the Postwar World.” 


Ellen M. Putnam, National Life, Ro. 
chester, and chairman of the women’s 
section, will preside. 

The concluding feature of the session 
will be the women’s quarter million dol- 
lar round table hour, at which time a 
resume of the round table’s conference 
on business life insurance will be pre. 
sented. Elsie M. Matthews, general 
agent for Manhattan Life and chairman 
of the round table, will lead the dis- 
cussion. 


Construction of Aviation 
Clause Before Highest Court 
in Sun Life Case 


WASHINGTON-—In her answer in 
opposition to Sun Life of Canada’s peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court for certiorari 
to review the seventh circuit court’s deci- 
sion, Ruth P. Bull contends “that the 
fact that many insurance companies may 
be interested in obtaining a favorable 
construction of the aviation clause does 
not make the question one of gravity 
and general public importance.” 

This case which originated in Peoria, 
Ill., involves a life policy on Richard 
Bull, who was killed in the Pacific when 
his navy plane fell and was attacked 
by a Japanese plane. The company con- 
tended it came under the aviation clause 
of the policy. The other side insists 
death was due to warfare, not aviation. 

The opposition brief says if the com- 
pany’s construction is adopted, Bull 
would have had coverage under the Sun 
policy only while eating and sleeping, 
a construction rejected by the jury in 
the trial court. Counsel contended the 
incontestability clause does not except 
death from aviation. They argue that 
under laws of Florida, where the policy 
was issued, such contracts must be lib- 
erally construed in favor of the insured; 
that death does not result from aviation 
when another cause intervenes and re- 
sults in death. 








Penn Mutual Agents 


Gunning for Twins 

Just about the time a Penn Mu- 
tual man sold life insurance on his 
triplet granddaughters—and was 
the buyer as well—another agent 
got into the possibility of handling 
twins. He sent in four junior ap- 
plications covering two sets of 
twins, ages 9 and 9 and 5 and 5. 
All four of the children were ap- 
plied for on the same day by C. 
C. Fritcher, Penn Mutual sales- 
man at Storm Lake, Ia. 
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Im sorty 
| invented 


‘the pocket!" 







F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be using 
pockets to hold all the extra money they’re making 
these days I never would have invented them. 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep 
hands warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold 
keys...and loose change for car- 
fare and newspapers. 


But pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense 


money these days. 

The place—the only place—for 
money above living expenses is in 
War Bonds. 

Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 

Bonds buy security for your old 
age. 


Bonds buy education for your kids. 

Bonds buy things you’ll need later 
—that you can’t buy now. 

Bonds buy peace of mind—know- 
ing that your money is in the fight. 

Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest 
it in interest-bearing War Bonds. 

You’ll make me very happy if 
you do. 


You’ll be happy too. 
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Prompt, accurate answers are highly important 
in all selling. Most unexpectedly YOU will need 
the answer to some question concerning Rates, Con- 
tracts, Values, Options, Costs or about Financial 
Statements. A sizeable commission may hinge on 
your ability to give the PROPER and COR- 
RECT ANSWER, quickly. 


You can’t predict when this will happen to you 
—but it occurs every day to thousands. That’s why 
you must be ready with the answers at all times. 
With the new 1944 LITTLE GEM you are 
always well prepared. Order Yours NOW! 
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—back up your statements with authority! 


It tells you "HOW" 
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Widespread changes in all of the many subjects 
covered by the Little Gem have occurred since the 
last edition was issued. In addition to numerous 
changes in rates, OPTIONS, dividends, etc., there 
are many new contracts designed to serve today’s 
prospects. You need this new information. 


tioned, in programming, selling those who “have 
enough”, supplementing Social Security, etc., are 
carefully explained in the book itself. 

Use the “SURE Strategy”—Know your business 
so well that you can give the proper answer in- 
stantly. 
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